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MRS. RUTH McENERY STUART. 


‘Harper's Bazar” By James Burton.—[See Pace 1083.) 
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THE WEEK 


The French Cartoons of the Queen 
NE of the curiosities of French life is the exist 
of sundry illustrated comic papers, of an 
indecency so boisterous and flagrant that their 
continued prevalence is a constant surprise to 
Americans who are aware of it. Great Britain 
of favor with France at this present time, 
of the Fashoda incident, the British criticisms 
of the Dreyfus matter, and other things, the French press 
is frankly disparaging in all it says of things British, and 
especially of the British war in South Africa. No mo 
tives are too bad, no conduct too base, for even the more 
reputable French papers to attribute nowadays to the 
British 
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on account 


England is used to harsh criticism, which she 
gets always in good measure at home as well as abroad, 
und bas learned to endure it with tranquillity. The Briton 
takes political abuse calmly and in very good part from 
almost any quarter, but the nascy French picture-papers 
have found a way to rouse him by publishing caricatures of 
indescribable grossness about Queen Victoria. These pic- 
tures have made the English so angry as to create alarm 
both in England and in France. Where the most bitter 
ind searching political diatribes have excited no particu 
lar animosity, these brutal attacks on the Queen have 
stirred up passionate anger. Decent Frenchmen deplore 
them, and the French police have finally begun to inter 
fere. Thoughtful Englishmen, who think them far too 
low for notice, are still worried by the bad blood they 
have stirred up. The days of chivalry may be past, but 
it seems not safe yet for the blackguards of one nation to 
insult a woman who is the idol of another 


The First Lady of Obio 

T° be the social leader in the gubernatorial adminstra 

tion of Ohio has always been a coveted honor. It is 
the social sesame through which two women have liter- 
ally stepped into the White House — Mrs. Lucy Webb 
Hayes and Mrs. William McKinley. It witnessed the be- 
ginning of Kate Chase Sprague’s remarkable career as a 
political diplomat and a social queen—a career which bas 
no counterpart, perhaps, outside the women of the French 
court. When Salmon P. Chase was elected Governor of 
Ohio be was a widower, and his brilliant daughter, then 
but fifteen vears of age, personally received and enter- 





























MKS. WORTHINGTON BABCOCK, 
The First Lady of Ohio. 


tained the distinguished statesmen and politicians of the 
Like Chase, the new executive, Governor-elect Nash, 
Upon his beloved step-daughter, Mrs. Bab 
cock, a young matron scarcely out of her teens, will de- 
volve the social duties of the administration. Mrs. Bab 
cock's mother, who was the only child of a wealthy man 
ufacturer of Columbus, was the sweetheart of the Gov 
ernor’s early youth. After the death of her first husband, 
the Governor-elect, who in the mean time had made rapid 


day 


is a widower 
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strides at the bar, renewed his suit, and was accepted. 
The happy union was severed shortly by death, and to 
her only child by her first husband Governor Nash has 
always been devotedly attached. Less than a year ago 
he gave her in marriage to a son of Rev. Mr. Babcock, 
a distinguished Episcopalian clergyman, who for many 
years was pastor of the capital's most fashionable church 
—Trivity. Mrs. Babcock frequently accompanied the 
Governor in his campaigning tour throughout Ohio, and 
will no doubt put a “ spirit of youth” into the social 
life of the administretion 

Another new star that the shifting of politics has 
brought into the social firmament is Mrs. Frederick Sink, 
wife of Governor Nash's private secretary. Until last 
summer Mrs. Sink was Miss Kitty Thurman, grand 
daughter of the “Old Roman.” Young, strikingly beau- 
tiful, and with the gift of repartee, she promises to be a 
valuable addition to the social régime. 


Miss Anna Maude Bowen 


N Miss Anna Maude Bowen, the recently appointed 
Dean of Women in the Northwestern Uniyersity, is 
found a good illustration of the scholarly possibilities of 
the region from which she comes. Born twenty-six years 
ago in Chicago, and educated in one of its high-schools, 





























DR. ANNA MAUDE BOWEN, 
Dean of Women in Northwestern University. 


she entered its suburban university at Evanston, and was 
given the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy with highest 
honors in 1894. Miss Bowen did the full college work in 
three years. Her interests were very comprehensive—que 
nullum fere studendi genus non tetigit, nullum, quod tetigit, 
non ornarit, to paraphrase Goldsmith’s epitaph. At the 
close of her collegiate work Miss Bowen went to Cornell 
University for graduate studies in Germanic philology, 
under Professors Hart, Hewett, White, and Wheeler. She 
was the youngest of about one hundred and fifty graduate 
students in attendance, and was awarded a fellowship in 
Germanics during her first year, being one of two women 
among the twenty-three fellows at the time. Her degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy was given after two years’ work, 
her thesis, ‘On the Sources of Wagner's Meistersinger,” 
taking rank at once as a valuable contribution to literary 
and linguistic history. 

In the autumn of 1896 she entered the University of 
Leipsic for further work in Germanic philology, chiefly 
with Professors Sievers and Brugmann, and she received 
there a recognition and privileges which had not before 
been granted to women students. 

Returning to America, Miss Bowen gave valuable lit- 
erary assistance to Professor Hewett at Cornell, taught 
for a short time in the high-school at Martins Ferry, 
Ohio, and, until her call to Evanston, was resident in 
New York city. 


The Distinctive Flower Fad 

HE fad of employing only a distinctive flower in dec- 

oration by fashionable women is growing in favor. 
It was one of the features of the late Newport season. It 
was, perhaps, suggested by Mrs. Astor, who always uses 
the American Beauty rose for all ber entertainments, It 
was said last summer that several of the florists approach- 
ed Mrs, Astor with a view of persuading her to change 
this flower, which they consider, after a few seasons, a 
little old - fashioned, for some other blossom more @ la 
mode. Mrs. Astor’s first dinner was notable for the same 
profuse use of the American Beauty. Last winter, at the 
reception she gave in her Fifth Avenue house, the princi- 
pal floral decorations were American Beauty roses in sil 
ver and other vases, with a background of palms. Mrs. 
Asior introduced the rose some years ago, and is very 
much attached to it. Mrs. Burke Roche and Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant Fish employed old-fashioned flowers, and among 


these the ‘ Black-eyed Susan.” Mrs. Burke Roche had 
tables arranged with these homely but striking flowers at 
her famous piazza dinner, and Mrs. Fish had the rocks 
in front of her house planted with these blossoms. 


Tenement-bouse Improvement 

HE Charity Organization Society of New York is 

taking hold of the tenement-house problem in a 
most serious and vigorous manner. In scarcely any 
other city in the world is the-problem so vexatious 
as that of New York, because of the lack of space in 
the tenement - house districts. The little strip of land 
known as Manhattan Island must furnish dwellings to a 
greater swarm of humanity than any other portion of land 
of similar dimensions. To show how this can be done, 
and with the greatest possibilities of health and decency, 
the Tenement-house Committee have decided to hold, in 
January, a tenement-house exhibition in both the residen- 
tial and tenement-house districts, not only in New York, 
but in Boston, Chicago, and possibly other cities. They in- 
tend, too, to send an exhibit to the Paris Exposition. 

In this exhibition they will show a block of existing 
tenements from some block in New York, and a diagram 
of the same block with the improved system called the 
**dumbbell plan.” They will display a number of scien- 
tifically planned model tenements, with all the details of 
expenses and receipts from them. They will also have a 
competition open to all architects for an average city block 
of model tenements, which will display the advantages of 
economy of construction, convenience of plan, good light 
and ventilation, cheerful outlook, and as great a concen- 
tration of light and air space. The plan also includes the 
study of tenement-houses in suburban places, in foreign 
countries, and of all the conditiuns, material and sociologi- 
cal, which relate to the subject. 

The importance of this movement from a sanitary and 
sociological stand-point cannot be overestimated. ‘These 
densely populated tenements are hot-beds alike of disease 
and crime. It is not a matter of philanthropy that would 
“nduce the charitably inclined to take up the work of im 
proving them, but a matter of self-protection. The com 
mittee put it mildly when they say that the forty-four 


* thousand tenements of old New York, with the yearly ad 


dition of two thousand new ones, are a distinct menace to 
the welfare of the community; their evils not merely men- 
ace, but are in actual operation. The agitation of this 
question of tenement-house reform cannot fail to bring 
forth fruit, and the earnestness of the committee and the 
wide scope of their plans must assuredly yield results 
Grace Pecknam Murray, M.D 


New York’s Leadmg Social Event 


HE first Assembly ball of the season took place on 
the evening of December 14, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
opening the dancing season for New York. The Assem- 
blies being the most exclusive subscription affairs of met 
ropolitan society, even the Horse Show has hardly so much 
of the credit for setting the ball rolling as they 
Membership in the Assembly is a much coveted honor, 
the list of patronesses including the names of all the lead 
ers in the city’s gay life. Each of the fifty patronesses 





























MRS. EDMUND L. BAYLIES, 


Who received at the First Assembly, New York's greatest social 
event. 


has the privilege of inviting five women and seven men, 
and these invitations, being therefore decidedly limited, 
are eagerly desired. 

At Thursday night’s opening ball Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies, and Mrs. Gerry received 
the guests. Mr. Worthington Whitehouse led the cotil- 
lon, which was danced after, supper, Mr. Craig Wads- 
worth assisting and giving out the favors. 

Of the figures danced one was a favor figure, bouquets 
with ribbon-ends and boutonniéres being the gifts. 
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MRS. JOHN HAYS HAMMOND ON THE TRANSVAAL 


RS. JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, whose book ou 
the Transvaal, A Woman’s Part in the Revolution, 
created such a stir in London, bas returned to 
New York. Her diary. written in the trying 
and anxious months during the “ Jameson Raid” 

and the imprisonment of her husband, is a graphic and 
interesting description of a most unique experience. 
Being the wife of the only American of the reform 
leaders, Mrs. Hammond's position was one of peril and 
constant anxiety. While the memory of her life in the 
Transvaal is darkened by the shadows of war, she has 
brought back with her a fund of information. 
Concerning the women of the Transvaal, Mrs. Ham- 
mond says: “ There is very little to say about the Boer wo- 
men. They live isolated lives on their farms, are devoted 
wives and mothers, extremely domestic, and generally 
very untidy. Mentally they are not at all equal to their 
husbands. Their literature consists of the Bible; their 
religion might be described as Cromwellian. You know, 
the Boer swain has a quaint custom in courting. He an- 
nounces his intentions to the favored lady's parents, anid 
upon his first call is greeted by the family, and then left 
alone with the woman of his choice. They sit with a 
burning candle between them, and he is supposed to con- 
tinue his courting until the candle is burnt out. The 
Boers take no part in the social life; it is entirely cosmo- 
politan, and made up of Englishmen and Americans. 
“The mine parties—a unique feature in Johannesburg 
life—were at first trying to the nerves and vanity of their 
feminine guests. As a rule, a man’s idea of hospitality 
is glare, and as an electric ligit was a compuratively re 
cent joy, it was used with an abundance that was merciless 
to freckles and fatigue. Finally a few kind women with 
coquetry and enterprise took out numerous rolls of pink 
tissue-paper, and showed their hosts that the light of a 
ball-room could be mellow without in any way detract- 
ing from the success of the ball. Thus the fatigue of rat- 
tling seven miles there and back in a Cape cart over the 
roughest of roads, and dancing until half past four in the 
morning, Was somewhat compensated for. 
* The street life in Johannesburg is very much the same 
as that in any colonial city. There is one cosmopolitan 
street, however, which always strikes me as interesting. 





























Photograph by Duffus Brothers, Johannesburg, 8. A R 
MRS. HAMMOND AND HER CHILDREN 





There one sees fashionably dressed women in victorias 
side by side with heavy Boer wagons drawn by twelve 
or fifteen oxen, all enveloped in whirling clouds of red 
dust. The Kafirs one meets on the country roads are 
usually clothed in a single blanket, which they have no 
hesitation in removing when they fee) so inclined. From 
their ears they hang a variety of ornuments. Long chains 
of linked safety-pins falling to the shoulders are a favorite 
adornment. They have a way of adorning themselves 
most picturesquely with any cast-off articles they find 
along the roads, and I shall never forget the spectacle 
of an enormous Zulu whose wardrobe consisted of an 
old dress-coat bereft of tails and an American flag.” 

The problem of housekeeping Mrs. Hammond found 
very difficult to solve. ‘‘One might have one’s choice of 
the latest Parisian gowns and hats when the simplest 
cooking utensils were quite beyond reach. We found our 
selves in the unique position of being surrounded by lux 
uries and actually suffering for the bare comforts of life! 
It was almost impossible to get good service. At one 
time my own staff of servants was most varied in nation 
ality. I had an Irish nurse, a French governess, a Swed 
ish cook, a Malay coachman, and German and English 
house-maids,.” 

In speaking of the present crisis, the memory of those 
tragical days of '96 came back to Mrs. Hammond, and one 
could see that she perhaps knew, as very few of her 
American sisters do, the deep and terrible significance of 
war. ‘‘ War is always a tragic thing to women. I can 
not. forget the women of my acquaintance in England 
whose days are filled with grief and anxiety, nor the poor 
Boer women who are sorrowing on their lonely, deserted 
farms. The condition of affairs before the war was an 
impossible one, and it is to be hoped that the result of 
the present crisis will be a more stable state of affairs.” 

Mrs. Hammond has always taken an active interest in 
women’s work in both America and England. She is a 
member of the Associated Charities of San Francisco, and 
of the Council of the Woman's Institute in London. Mr 
and Mrs. Hammond lived for some time in their beauti 
ful country house at Chiselhurst, Kent. 

They are now on the way to Mexico, where they intend 
to spend several weeks. 


COUNTESS SCHIMMELMANN AND HER UNIQUE MISSION 


AST July a yacht, the Duen, fiving a Danish and 
American flag, entered the St. Lawrence River and 
anchored at Quebec. It was her first appearance 
in American waters, and she has been making her 
way from port to port.since then. Now she lies 

in New York Harbor. The yacht was formerly owned by 
his Royal Highness Prince Waldemar of Denmark, and 
has been converted from a royal pleasure-yacht to a home 
and refuge for sailors—not of Denmark alone, but of all 
nationalities. Her owner, Countess Schimmelmann, is 
the daughter of one of Denmark’s greatest peers and a 
granddaughter of a Prime Minister 

This remarkable woman was born in the castle of Ab- 
rensburg in Holstein forty-five years ago; she was pre- 
sented at the court of Berlin when she was eighteen 
years old, and for eighteen years 
was the lady of honor and confi- 
dential friend of the Empress Au- 


but very few women have suffered as she did. ‘* After I 
had been engaged for nearly ten years ip my mission 
work,” she said, *‘ with the hearty approval and assistance 
of Empress Augusta, Emperor William, and other royal 
personages, but against the desires of my brothers and sis- 
ters—my father and mother both being dead—I began to 
receive warning letiers. They informed me of a plot 
which was being secretly laid by my relatives to entrap 
me, put me out of the way, and gain possession of my 
jewels and belongings.” 

The countess ignored these letters; but going to Copen- 
hagen shortly afterwards, with her adopted son, who was 
ill, she was kidnapped by her brother, and kept in an asy- 
lum for five weeks, receiving the most brutal treatment 
The boy was put out of the asylum, in a terrible snow- 


remarkable woman began and developed, finding its be 
ginnings in the little hut on the sea-coast. 

From the Scandinavian harbors, the Duen, or Dove. 
found her way across the seas. Her owner’s mission has 
been a thoroughly successful one. As the Duen quietly 
drops anchor in the harbor, the news of her arrival spreads 
from ship to ship, and in a short while her decks are filled 
with sailors of every nationality 

Countess Schimmelmann’s success in reaching what 
the Church considers, perhaps, the most hopeless class of 
people—the sailors—is due to three thirgs: a strong and 
attractive personality, the preaching of a practical Chris 
tianity, and an intuitive and sympathetic understanding 
of the class of peeple toward whom that preaching is 
directed. In the countess’s own words, ** The Bible has 
to be tried and tested through 
practical experience, then it will 








be found true, but it cannot be 





gusta. Von Moltke and Bismarck 
were her escorts at state dinners. 

It was during these brilliant 
years that, as she expresses it, 

the longing for something high- 
er and better became increasingly 
stronger. The Gospel of Christ 
had been to me a beautiful poem, 
which I had learned, and the truth 
of which I had always acknow 
ledged, but never as yet had I 
made personal experience of the 
living Christ and the power of 
His cross. My cold heart began 
to burn—not on account of my 
love for Christ, but on account of 
His love for me. Now I was His 
and His alone. I felt I must live 
entirely for Him. But how to do 
this? I took my Bible, and found, 
to my astonishment, that there 
were lines laid down clearly 
enough, but entirely different 
from those which I had been 
taught to look upon as the basis 
for a Christian life.” 

At this time Countess Schimmel 
mann visited the prisons, and re- 
ported their condition to the Em 
press. She spent the following 
summer at the island of Rigen, 
a fashionable summer resort for 
Scandinavians, and one of the 
most beautiful islands of the Bal- 











tested through philosophy and 
science. In the recognition—the 
constant daily recognition — of 
Christ lie the perfection and pow 
er of life. The aim of my life is 
to do the wil! of Jesus, by minis- 
tering to the body and soul of the 
tempted, the oppressed, and the 
suffering brethren for whom He 
died,” 

The Duen is a traiving-ship for 
young sailors. It is also used as a 
free coffee and tea kitchen. Bi 
ble classes and services are held 
on board. Countess Schimmel- 
mann not only receives the sailors 
from the neighboring ships in her 
own yacht, but visits them as well 
She boarded last year a hundred 
ships. The spiritual condition of 
some of the sailors is astounding. 
They are the rankest atheists, not 
from choice, but from absolute 
ignorance. During one of her 
talks on Christ and His life work 
a young Russian asked, in a very 
interested manner, ‘‘ for the gen- 
tleman’s address.” And it is this 
pitiable sort of ignorance which 
she meets at every turn. Only 
her woman’s patience and belief 
in the power of Christ enable her 
to cope with the crying evils of 








the day. 








tic. The memory of those prison 
visits (during which she faced 
the world’s misery and sin for the 
first time) and the poverty-strick 
en condition of the Baltic fishermen which she saw that 
summer affected her profoundly. The result was that 
Countess Schimmelmann determined to renounce the 
court life of gayety and idie pleasure and devote herself 
to mission work. She is by no means the first woman 
who has renounced worldly pleasure for a life of sacrifice, 


THE COUNTESS SCHIMMELMANN ON BOARD THE “DUEN.” 


storm, and left to die. He managed to crawl to the house 
of a niece of Bismarck, told where the countess was, and 
thus secured her release. She returned immediately to her 
work on the Baltic coast. The demand upon her time 
became so great that she purchased the Duen, in order to 
reach her people more easily. And thus the work of this 


Countess Schimmelmann is 
an unmarried woman. She has 
three adopted boys, and her 
young secretary is the son of 
a Prussian general. Her life for the last thirteen 
years has been one of sacrifice and selflessness, and 
it is safe to say that no one woman has ever done 
more toward the bettering of mankind. She deserves 
the sympathy and encouragement of all Americai 
women. 


——— 
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HE unusually mild weather this autumn has made 
a difference in the gowns that are now being 
worn, for it is not customary in New York to be 


able to wear cloth gowns without any outside 
wrap in the months of November and December 
Whether it is in anticipation of the intense cold that is 
likely to come to make up the average of weather, or be 
cause there is this opportunity of wearing smart cloth 
gowns, certain it is that women have appeared lately in 
gowns that look much more like those intended for spring 
than for winter wear 
Cloth gowns of all descriptions are the smartest cos 
tumes this season, but that are worn in the morn 
ing and afternoon are entirely different this vear, and the 
term tailor-made has again been applied to those 
gowns that consist of coat and skirt made on severely 
plain lines, and without any trimming whatever. The 
cloth ge worn in the afternoon, for both street and 
reception wear, are made, 
as a rule, by tailors. If 
they are turned out by the 
large dress-making estab- 


once 


wos 


lishments, the work on 
them is done by tailors, 
for now all the leading 


dressmakers have a de 
partment in their business 
which is conducted entire 
ly by men. These same 
costumes, however, are 
very elaborate and fanci 


ful, and show every con 
ceivable vagary of trim 
ming Sometimes there 


is so much trimming that 
the original material is 
nearly lost sight of, and 
occasionally there is an 
outer garment which en 
tirely covers up the gown 
beneath However, the 
style is a charming one, 
most becoming, and so 
smart that it is bound to 
stay in style during the 
winter, and even through 
the spring. By-the-way, 
it may safely be asserted 
that any new fashion that 
makes its appearance as 
late as December or Janu 
ary may be relied upon as 
being a presage of what 
the spring styles will be 
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Seance awn of clatts and velvet HERE are a_ great 
with bok iacket finished with many gowns being 
mand of machine-stiiched cloth, Made up for morning 
Over-skirt edged with machine. street wear in the double 


faced cloths, with both 
jacket and skirt unlined 
These costumes were first 
turned out in the month of October, and were designed as 
school suits for children, but have proved so satisfactory 
that now grown women have taken them up, and their 
usefulness is so apparent that they are becoming im 
mensely popular. The best quality of the cloths are im 
ported, and are warm without being heavy. They are 
expensive, but, as no lining is required, the cost is not so 


bed cloth bands 





Daek sep o.orn gown trimmed with far and with black braiding. 
Belt of narrow biack velvet fastened with jet clasp. 
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great as might be thought. In gray with a ee plaid 
lining, in brown with a brown and white check lining, 
in dark blue with black and white lining, are most attrac- 
tive gowns. They are all made severely plain—the circu- 
lar skirt with either a small box-pleat in the back, or the 
habit back, but with 
fulness in it and 
not stretched close 
around the body ; the 
skirts of medium 
length. The waists 
(for they are more 
like waists than jack 
ets) are tight-fitting, 


extend below the 
waist-line, are finish- 
ed in scallops, and 
fasten down the 


front with buttons— 
no more hooks and 
eyes—and are open a 
little at the throat to 
show the chemisette 
and collar. 

The sleeves are 
tight-fitting, and fin 
ished at the wrist 
with three buttons 
and button - holes. 
Indeed, these cos 
tumes are exact 
copies of those that 
were fashionable six 
or seven years ago. 

There is another 
style of jacket —a 
short reefer made 
double-breasted and 
fitted well in at the 
sides—that is made 
up in this style of 
material. It is the 
fashion to wear with 
these gowns good 
furs. A boa and 
muff of the bear fur 
look especially well, 
for that fur is so 
shaggy, and seems 
more suited to bard wear than chinchilla or even mink 
would be 





Watkine Gown of polka-dotted helio- 
trope cloth, with vest of plain heliotrope 
cloth. Bolero jacket trimmed with s»ble 
Bands of sable around the under-skirt. 
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HE afternoon gowns are remarkable for the beauty of 

coloring and for the finished work that is executed. 
The satin-faced cloths are still the most used, and as ev- 
ery stitch shows on this, only 
good work is possible. A 
very attractive gown in pale 
blue is made with a skirt 
that fits close around the 
hips, but has a double box- 
pleat in the back. Half-way 
up the skirt is a broad band 
of open-work design, the ma 
terial cut away and showing 
a lining of dark red faille 
The waist is tight-fitting, the 
entire front being in the 
open-work design and show 
ing the red beneath, while 
the tops of the sleeves are 
also embroidered in the same 
fashion. ‘There is an outside 
jacket of the same material, 
cut short at the back, and 
with long points in front. 
The fronts are open and turn 
back, and are faced with the 
same embroidery. At the 
throat the jacket fastens with 
a hook and eye, and has a 
high flaring collar also faced 
with the embroidery. The 
contrast of the red and the 
blue is a little conspicuous, 
but the coloring is harmoni 
ous, and as the 
edges of the cloth 
where it is cut 
away are finished 
with an embroid- 
ery of the same 
color silk as the 
cloth, there is no 
disagreeable ef- 
fect. The hat 
with this costume 
is of dark red vel- 
vet, ashade dark- 
er than the faille, 
and trimmed with a brim and bows of the cloth of the 
gown 


























Buaok oLotu oostome trimmed with black- 
fox fur. Tight-fitting coat, with vest of fur, 
over which are straps of braid. High cullar 
faced with fur. 
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LOTH hats are the fad of the season. Sometimes the 

cloth of the gown will be used, but more often a light 
felt cloth, much more supple than felt ordinarily is, is 
taken and twisted into the shape desired. This felt is 
pliable enough to be tied in bows, to be made into folds, 
or to form a soft crown. Very often the entire hat is 
made of this material, or it will be combined with velvet. 
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Soft as it is, it is just a trifle 
harsh, and not always be- 
coming directly against the 
face, and many people find 
it better to combine the vel- 
vet with it, or to soften it 
with some white lace. 
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NOTHER of the latest 

millinery fads, which 
is really an old fashion re- 
vived, is using artificial 
flowers with fur and vel- 
vet. Last year the Bazar 
spoke of the very expensive 
fur hats that were trimmed 
with just one large silk or 
velvet flower. The fashion 
ran its pace last winter, and 
this autumn it was said it 
would not be revived again; 
but on some of the very 
newest hats that have been 
tursed out by the milliners 
the same idea is to be seen 
A brown velvet toque trim 
med with sable has a cluster 
of three pink roses with 
their leaves fastened just 
below the brim at the left 
side of the bat, so that the 
roses rest against the hair 
and give the same effect as 
in the old-fashioned pic- 
tures where a rose was worn 
just above the ear. The 
Directoire bonnets bave a 





rimmed with three 
Jacket of seal-skin 


CLOTH 8KIKT 
bias roffles 


‘ttle a © 
; med — of flowe ih nc made absolutely piain, and button- 
ront, OU A aat Is nothing eq high in the throat, 

new. It is new, however, 


to see the same flowers on 
the crown ofthe bat. The flowers themselves are usually 
often very rich velvet ones. 

On some of the tulle hats, too, these artificial flowers 
are used, until it is difficult to tell what hat is intended 
for winter and what for summer. However, one or two 
flowers, provided they are fine flowers, used on the velvet 
or fur hats, are certainly becoming and give a pretty 
touch of color 





DaRK PLUM-OOLOR VELVET Waist, trimmed with bands of tobacco- 
brown cloth. Skirt of the cloth also trimmed with the bands. Toque 
of pheasant feathers and orange velvet. 
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comfortable garments to walk in, and therefore, 

until very cold weather sets in, will not be seen 

in any numbers. The light cloth long cloaks that 
are 80 enqeeiinnty smart have proved to be too conspicu- 
ous for ordinary street wear, and have not been worn as 
much as was to be expected. They are very beautiful 
garments, however, most of these new cloaks, in the 
light gray and light 
tan cloths, but they 
need to have every- 
thing in keeping. 
They do not look 
well worn over a 
very shabby wool 
gown or with a 
very shabby hat, for 
they are emphatical- 
ly smart garments. 
The light gray cloth 
cloak, long enough 
to entirely cover the 
gown over which it 
is worn, must be so 
made that it can 
be thrown back in 
front,and then show 
a light gray gown 
underneath—not ne- 
cessarily of cloth, 
but of some material 
of the same shade 
as the cloak. Then 
there must be a hat 
that has a touch of 
gray in it, or is in 
sharp contrast. It 
will be seen, there 
fore, that with the 
exception of the 
box-coat, which is 
fashionable to wear 
when driving and is 
emphatically a hard- 
wear coat, these light 
gray and light tan 


ONG cloaks are included, of course, in every well 
ordered outfit this winter, but they are not very 





long cloaks have 
Dinnen Gown made of embr oidered Can- not yet P found just 
ton crépe shawl over an under-drese of their right place. 


Fichu of plain crépe with In black they are 
more useful, and are 


heavy brocade 
fringed enda. 

















































Eventne ocoak of turquoise-blue brocade, edged with sable. 
collar of the sable. Deep cape of ermine edged with the sable. 
fastens at the left side with a gold chain and clasp 


Small turn-over 


The cloak 





Dinnex Gown of brocaded silk trimmed with bands of far and made 
with under-skirt of embroidered net. 


being made up in numbers that prove that the fashion has 
taken hold, as the dressmakers say. 
@n. 

VERY smart black cloak that has just been imported 

is of a light-weight cloth lined throughout with a pur- 
ple brocade. It has apparently no attempt at fit, and is 
quite a shapeless garment, but in some clever fashion the 
seams are curved in at the sides with the effect that it 
makes the figure look very slender. There are three 
seams in the back, 
two at the sides, each 
and every seam being 
outlined by cording 
of cloth — not flat 
bands of machine- 
stitched cloth, as are 
usually seen, but 
regular lines of cord- 
ing. In front the 
coat fastens at the 
throat, and is finished 
with a ruffle that is 
narrow at the throat, 
and then at the bot. 
tom of the coat grows 
wider, until it reaches 
half-way up the back. 
This ruffle is trimmed 
with four rows of 
cording; the collar is 
high and flaring, and 
is faced on the out- 
side with Persian 
lamb; there are wide 
cuffs of Persian lamb 
also, and a muff in 
one of the new shapes 
—the round soft 
muffs that are consid- 
ered fashionable this 
year. To wear with 
this coat is a black 
velvet hat trimmed 
with black ostrich 
feathers. It fits close 
to the head at the 
back; in front has a 
flaring brim that is 
curved a little at one 
side. The feathers 
are fastened in at the 
left of the crown, one 
feather going inside 
the brim and the oth- 
er around the crown, the ends resting on the hair. The 
effect of both hat and cloak is to give long slender lines, 
and it really is a very smart combination. 


Evening Gown of accordion 
chiffon, made with fitted under-dress of 
Diack satin, and trimmed with entre-deux 


pleated 


of black lace. Black lace sleeves and two 
rows of four around the under-skirt. 


@n, 


Jone coats of velvet are to be the newest things 
after Christmas, and they are made very 
much on the plan of the cloth coat just described. 
They are also made after the designs of the light 
cloth coats, and the only trimming is the machine 
stitching, the tucks, or the cording. It positively 
seems like sacrilege to make velvet up with cords 
and tucks, but then whatever is the fashion 
looks well, and so must be. And yet, however, 
the jet passementeries have not come in for use 
on the velvet coats; they are reserved for the 





satins, cloths, and for the velours, which is not supposed 
to be as handsome as velvet, but which in reality isa much 
pleasanter material for winter wear, as it is considerably 
warmer. 


@n. 


HERE is a surprising number of new materials being 

brought out for this time of year, and the velvets take 
the Jead amongst them. There is one kind of velvet with 
a heavier pile than has been used for some time. It has 
a changeable effect, and all over it are tiny polka dots of 
some bright color. It is used for cloaks and for entire 
costumes. When it is used in the entire costume, it is 
made up without any trimming except the revers. For 
instance, a gown of black velvet with tiny polka dots of 
yellow will have revers of yellow satin, on which are 
narrow bias bands of 
black satin put close 
together, and show- 
ing the yellow be- 
tween. 

Then, too, there is 
one especially pretty 
gown of changeable 
blue and green with 
polka dots of red that 
is very effective. This 
is made with revers 
of red velvet cover- 
ed with satin bands 
of black and green. 
The revers are not 
large, and are made in 
heart shape, and do 
not show if the day be 
cold, for the coat is 
made (as are al) the 
coats now) to fasten 
tight at the throat and 
double - breasted, so 
that when necessary 
the fronts can be over- 
lapped and fastened 
with fancy buttons; 
for buttons now play 
an important part on 
all the gowns. 


, 
RATHER odd 
fashion has sud- 


denly started up of 
combining two laces 
This has been done 
before, but not quite 
to the same extent as 
now. A short evening 





Bais Gown of black net heavily em- 
broidered in jet. Waist made of the jet 
and lace, with jet bands over the shoul- 


wrap made of the ders. 
Renaissance lace is 
trimmed with two 


ruffles of Malines lace. The effect is good, although at 
first it seems incongruous, and it is a fashion that has a 
great deal to recommend it. Many lace shawls can in 
this way be used in making lace gowns, and if it is not 
always possible to match the lace, an entirely different 
kind may be used with good effect. It is said that black 
and white laces are to be combined in this way; but if it 
be so, the fashion is still in its infancy, and is not to be 
too rashly gone into, for a while at all events 





Draper prrinorsse Gown of satin-faced pink cloth, with lace under- 
skirt and lace bolero, Sleeves of shirred chiffon and bow and ends of 
chiffon on the waist. 
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S the season advances, there seems to be a greater 
number of charming bats, and it must be difficult 

indeed to resist adding to one’s stock of milli 

nery, so tempting are the shapes that have been 
exhibited within the last week or two. The hats 

made entirely of fur are almost too warm for wear before 
the holidays, but after Christmas they are very comfort 
able in this climate, and they are so becoming that they 
will be comfortable even in mild weather. They are 
made this year, as they were last, entirely of fur—very 
ften of the handsomest fur—are trimmed with flowers or 
with little ostrich tips, and are almost invariably made to 
wear down over the face. Sable, chinchilla, and mink 
ire the three fashionable furs; and the sable bats, in spite 


if their enormous cost 


are the most fashionable. For sale 


ut the large department shops there are any number of 
velvet toques and turbans with a band of fur around the 
brim, and these hats are of good shapes; the fur and vel 
vet are surprisingly good, considering the price asked, 
and the effect of having them sold so cheaply will un 


doubtedly be to make fur hats less exclusively fashion 





able than they were last seasor In consequence of this, 
Reoertion eown of light hellotrope cloth, with band of dark purple 
velvet let in on the skirt, and edged with chenille embroidery. Waist 


rade of a white lace bolero, with a band of the Leliotrope cloth em- 
broldered in polka dots’ of a lighter shade. Soft velvet collar, and 
belt 


tf orange velvet 


there are now sold by the leading milliners and batters a 
number of very expensive velvet toques that have the 
crown embroidered in jet or colors, or with silk and 
bright stones set in, and then the brim is of fur. This, 
jo description, sounds gaudy and in bad style, but the 
bats themselves are very good There are also most 
charming hats in panne velvets made to wear with the 
new broadcloth gowns. The fashion is to have the crown 
of the hat of the velvet matching the color of the cloth of 
the gown; then the brim is either of dark velvet or of 
shirred chiffon, or the hat is. made entirely of the one 
color of velvet, and the trimming consists of a stiff bow 
at the left side, fastened with a rhinestone buckle. In 
dark red velvet or in dark green these all-velvet hats are 
especially good, They always fit the head well, and are 
neither exaggeratedly large nor small. 
en. 

| ATS made of antique velvet or satin, trimmed with 

chiffon, with the chiffon brim, and with the bow of 
panne velvet at the back, are very new and exceedingly 
smart. They are useful, will stand hard wear—for chiffon 
ix not so perishable a material, especially when shirred, as 
in generally supposed—and the touch of color that is given 
by the bow at the back of the bat makes it very becom- 
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ing. The picture-hats are smart, and, when not too large, 
are becoming. They are made this year in velvet, in silk 
and velvet,and in satin and velvet, and are always trimmed 
with long ostrich plumes. The prettiest shape is that 
which comes down over the face in front, then has the 
brim turned up at the left side, is short in the back, but 
has the feathers put on so that they rest against the hair. 
This style is made up not only in black, but in tan and 





—- 


Hat anp ooat for young girl. Coat of beige cloth, stitched with 
buttoned tabs over a trimming of white fur or chinchilla. Full soft 
sleeves, collar, and long scarf of deep rose-colored velvet. 


Repineors cows in princesse effect, made of green velvet with black 
velvet belt and collar. Trimming of tacked bands of white cloth. 
The jacket and skirt open over a vest and petticoat of an odd shade of 
violet velvet. 
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Tueatar wear of yellow satin embroidered with large white chrys- 
anthemums in relief, and bordered with plissés of yellow mousseline 
de soie. The collar is lined with bouillons of mousseline. Fall 
jabot of the same down thé fronts, which just meet after turning back 
in revers at the top. Armand model 


gray, and looks especially well when worn with a feather 
boa or furs of the same color. 


ea. 


CREPE DE CHINE waists are useful garments, much 
4 more so than taffeta silk waists; for the material, while 
a little more expensive, will stand harder wear. Crépe 
de Chine comes in all col- 
ors, but the fad at present 
is to have either a bright 
blue and black or scarlet 
waist. The scarlet waists 
are very becoming, espe 
cially if toned down ei- 
ther with black or blue 
They are never made up 
very elaborately; the idea 
apparently is to have as 
simple lines as possible, 
and the narrow pleats are 
more used than the wide. 
While there is no blouse 
effect allowed, there is 
more fulness on the lower 
part of the waist, and the 
yoke effect is given either 
in crépe de Chine, in black 
velvet, or in taffeta silk. 
Small bows of black vel- 
vet and little fancy bue- 
kles put down the front of 
the waist, a little edge of 
black velvet around the 
cuffs and collar, and a 
black velvet belt add 
greatly to a red crépe de 


Chine waist, and look 
equally well on the blue, 
and of course the black 


edge keeps the cuffs and 
collar from soiling. 

tie of black tulle is con- 
sidered very good on even 
a white waist,and it is this 
fashion which has come 
into play for the crépe 
waists, only that, instead 
of tulle or net, black vel- 
vet is rather smarter. 





Soaeter oxere pe Cuine water 
made in accordion pleats, and with 
round yoke of silk bands caught to- 
gether with red silk embroidery. 
Black satin collar and belt, and small 
black satin bows fastened with 
rhinestone buckles. 
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American Authoresses of the Hour: 
Ruth McEnery Stuart 








HE prominence and value of the literary expres- 
sion—during the last few years—of the women 
of the South raise the question of how much the 
stress and anguish of the civil war had to do with 
it. Itis as if the ground-work of thought had 

been ploughed and quickened through all its depths by 
sorrowful and unlooked-for experiences, the after-effect 
being a harvest, for which the world is richer. 

Perhaps the fact of its being chiefly a feminine devel- 
opment can be accounted for by the superior keenness of 
passive suffering. That 
convulsion of human ac- 
tion which we call war 
had the effect in this case 
of throwing every well- 
placed Southern woman 
from her pedestal. It was 
a loss of wealth, pride, 
friends, home, dignity of 
place—everything which 
made life valuable. All 
this went from them dur- 
ing the war, and left heart 
and brain cleared, quick- 
ened, and thrillingly alive 
to the new circumstances 
surrounding them. When 
these women began to 
speak, they gave to liter 
ature new utterances and 
new types, and to no one 
of this new class of writ 
ers, or perhaps to all of 
them together, do we owe 
more than to Mrs. Ruth 
McEnery Stuart 

It is true that the storm 
iest experience of the war 
passed over her as a child, 
but its effects remained, 
and the situation aug 


mented the sensitiveness 
of a mind peculiarly sus ris 
ceptible to mental impres- 4 
sions The McEnery 


strain of blood has had 


ample time, in its three hs Sty |» \ ype + - \-+. WN 
generations of Southern un Lays iy } Mt 
life, to mingle with its : =. | WW) yl pe Ml i ' 

Scotch-Lrish clearness and bs 


directness of purpose and 

perception the sympathet 

ic, suave, and kindly tem 

perament of the warmer 

clime. The result in Mrs. 

Stuart is an ability to feel 

an to present every-day phases of life in a manner inim 
itable for truth, kindness, humor and pathos. 

In the literary world there are writers whose work every- 
body admires and appreciates, and other writers whose 
personal characters—as shadowed forth in their books— 
call out human affection. They are those whom the read- 
ing public love; butit rarely happens that enthusiasm and 
affection for both work and character fall to the lot of the 
same person. When this occurs it means not only that 
that one has a genius for literary expression, but a genius 


MRS. STUART'S 


for love of humanity—a love which sees so broadly as to 
take in all sides of character, and so kindly as to throw a 
glamour of excellence, like a spiritual mantle, around 
accidental or inherited unloveliness. 

This is what we find in Mrs. Stuart’s Southern stories. 
Her specimens of humanity are either lovable in them- 
selves, or so lovingly presented that-we find them irresist- 
ible. In the mental sieve iu which she shakes them, all 


that is bad falls through and drops to the ground, where it 
slips away without even the knowledge of the tender, gay, 
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BIRTHPLACE AT MARKSVILLE, 


sympathetic chronicler. Not one of the characters she 
brings before us fails to present itself at its best—to show 
its one redeeming trait. 

In that most fascinating of all monologues Sonny, 
the story-teller is an unschooled, uncouth, simple-minded 
countryman, whom one might meet a hundred times with 
out an awakening sevse of his value. His possessing be- 
lief in the perfections of ‘‘ Sonny ” might even make of 
him a village bore; and yet the delicate, humorous, saga 
cious outflow of reflection and circumstance makes of him 


LOUISIANA, 


a distinct and delightful personage, as well as a wise and 
diverting friend, whose self-told weaknesses we find more 
touching than better things in stronger men. And so 
tbrough all of Mrs. Stuart’s stories, while plot and situa 
tion are conceived with perfect literary skill, and charac- 
ters drawn and placed with an instinctive sense of dramat- 
ic fitness, the intrinsic goodness of human nature pervades 
it all like sunshitie in June. 

Perhaps in the proportion in which we enjoy the work 
of authors we feel a desire to know something of them 
as men or women, and not 
merely the outside life, 
although that is a conse 
quence and expression in 
sincere natures of the in 
ner. We like to know 
something of the looks and 
ways and bodily speech of 
a writer who creates fa 
vorites in literature for 
us, und arranges their ac 
tion and happenings upon 
our mental stage. We 
wish to know how they 
look and talk, and what 
kind of a home cell shel 
ters them, and who are 
their chosen or natural 
companions—whether life 
is good and gay or sad and 
serious tothem. Perhaps 
it is permissible for one 
‘ who knows an author in 
AF the intima: ies of private 

salt Zak life to introduce the world 

15, oy MOD to her, to the extent, at 

6409 7 ae least, of giving them sich 

Ma Z glimpses of her distin 

- guishing qualities as will 

constitute a friendly ac 

quaintance with her pet 
sonality. 

Many who bave kvown 
Mrs, Stuart as a writer 
have had the good fortune 
to hear her read from her 
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Gy, © d/h h 
ers Wy 


es f own books in verse o1 
i) “4 %' \ prose, and are familiar 
Y ’ with the charm of her 


presence and her inimita 
ble impersonations of her 
own creations. A slender, 
dark-eyed, and soft-voiced 
woman, dressed in the 
most beautiful of fash 
ions and fabrics, she looks 
quite as one who loves her stories would wish and expect 
her to look. In winter her home is in ah attractive 
apartment in New York; in summer, in her own cottage 
high up on Onteora Mountain. Her household is made 
up of a delightful sister, whose witty sayings are counted 
upon as a sort of family champagne, a son old enough 
for companionship and young enough for boyishness, 
and the trusted maid Mollie, the boy’s sweet-faced brown 
nurse of early days. The outline of this narrow grou) 


of a family is obseured by a swarm of friends con 
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MRS. STUART'S SUMMER HOME AT 


ONTEORA, CATSKILL 


MOUNTAINS. 
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stantly in and of and around it—Southern friends, with 
soft, drawling, attractive speech ; New England friends, 
whose softness lies hidden in their hearts; Western friends, 
fluent and enthusiastic; and city friends of all complexions 
of mind. These have to be counted in Mrs. Stuart's out- 
ward and inward life, since, being what she is, she cannot 
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goes into her garden to dig, or into her woods to hunt 
edible mushrooms, or into her kitchen to cook them, 
the friends are there, admiring and admired, appreciatin 
and appreciated, giving out and receiving the best | 
brightest of thoughts, the kindest and wittiest of words. 
As a summer diversion it has been Mrs. Stuart's habit 
for several years to 
pursue the study of 

















mycology, and she 
has a number of 
amusing anecdotes 
which she tells, re- 
lating her novel ex- 
periences among the 
rustic folk of the va 
rious sea-side and 
mountain resorts, 
where she has heard 
herself designated as 
a gutherer of ‘‘ hop- 
per-toad-stools,” and 
a miraculous eater 
with impunity of pro- 


miscuous ‘‘ pizens.” 
Indeed, more than 
one of her winter 
friends may date 
their acquaintance 
with her from a 
chance meeting in 


field or wood, usual- 
ly leading a party 
carrying baskets of 
“specimens ” of such 
fungus growths as 
grew in the vicinity. 

There are generally 
a book of botany in 
such a party, a few 
good colored plates, 
and a magnifying- 
glass for the identifi- 
cation of obscure va- 
rieties; occasionally, 
after such a morn- 
ing’s forage during 
the mushroom sea- 
son, there is an after- 
noon chafing - dish 
party, at which in- 
formal function the 
hostess playfully an- 
nounces herself as 
testing the faith of 
her friends. It real- 
ly takes considerable 
faith to be a comfort 
able guest at such a 
feast, and Mrs. Stuart 
asserts, with a merry 
twinkle in her eye, 
that only once has 
she been ‘‘disap 
pointed "in a guest, 
who, after accepting 
her invitation and 
witnessing her care- 
ful preparation of 











the savory dish, came 





MRS. STUART AT HER DESK 


detach herself for one moment from them. They seem to 
swarm like iround a hive, while she shuts herself 
away and writes the things which distinguish and par 
ticularize her to the public; but when she ind 


bees 


emerges 


IN NEW YORK 


to the conclusion that 
she really ‘‘ wasn’t 
hungry.” This same 
guest of weak faith, 
however—who, by-the-way, was her intimate friend Mrs 
Custer—has since then been on many @ mushroom-hunt 
with Mrs. Stuart, and declares herself to be an applicant 
for the position of ‘ promiscuous court- taster in general ” 





“ all the specimens that go into Mrs. Stuart's chafing- 
ish. 

The creation of Mrs. Stuart’s summer home was as char- 
acteristic and apparently spontaneous as if she had writ- 
ten instead of builded it. It began with a momentary 
purchase, during a morning drive, of a road-side struc 
ture intended for a house of entertainment for the coun 
try-side. It consisted of a ball-room,a kitchen, and an 
agglomeration of tiny bed-rooms over the two. There 
was a huge cavern under the ball-room, opening on one 
of the divinest views in all the Catskills. With the view, 
and the basement cavern, and the ball-room in her pocket, 
The Lady took possession, and built achimney. It was a 
huge stone affair, which began apparently at the founda- 
tion of the earth and rose slowly, leaving a great stone 
fireplace on every one of the three floors, coming to a con- 
clusion high up in the air, and sending columns of blue 





MRS. STUART AT THE AGE OF TWELVE 


smoke to drift among the higher mountain-tops. The 
cave, with its wonder-view, speedily became a long dining 
room, with the flame of a hearth at one end, and a win 
dowed side, from which one can step to a piazza floor 
pierced by the trunks of three great beeches. The ball 
room above became a populous living-room, with its gal 
lery of celestial prospect, and over it, with windows ranged 
in a semicircle on either side of the stone fireplace, is the 
special room where dwells the writing oracle. Three or 
four of the former bed-room cells went to the making of 
this sanctuary, and from it fulure story-people will speak 
to an audience as wide as English-speaking people dwell. 
No name has yet been found for the hill-side house 
At first it was called *‘ Stirling Castle,” because Stirling 
is a name belonging to the McEnery family, the name of 
the boy of the house, and of the Scotch and Irish blood 
which flows so vivaciously in the veins of The Lady; and 
partly, too, for the joke of the thing. The wooden house 
waved its smoky banners royally, and, in fact. the name 
“ Stirling Castle” became almost sealed and affixed to it. 
Then The Lady objected, and offered so many substitutes 
that now it is Stirling Castle only under protest. Some 
days it is ‘‘ Thistledown,” still with a thought of Scottish 
forebears, and some days it is *‘ Highhold,” because those 
yellow-breasted, red-winged creatures love it, and because 
it #s a highhold, and—in short, the names float around it 
like birds; and yet it is unnamed, but, like any roof which 
shelters a large heart and a high and gifted intelligence, it 
is a place of importance and draws al] men unto it 
CanDack WHBELER 


THREE DEBUTANTES OF THE SEASON 





























MISS AMY GILLETTE 


ISS AMY GILLETTE, who, though she appeared 
at a number of functions in Paris and London 
last season, has not been out much in New York 
society as yet, is one of the healthy out-door 
girls who are coming more and more to be the 

type of American girlhood. She is a thorough sports- 
woman—shoots, hunts, and rides. 

Miss Beatrix Hoyt, as every one knows, was for several 
years the champion woman golf-player of America. This 





MISS 


BEATRIX HOYT. 


season she appears in the new rdle of débutante, in which 
she is expected to make a success, as on the golf-links. 

Miss Cecil Boardman, who made her début recently at 
a reception given by her mother, Mrs. Albert Boardman, 
has already proved herself a great success socially. She 
also is one of the lovers of out-door sports, being a par- 
ticularly good horsewoman. 





























MISS CECIL BOARDMAN. 
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ITH the disappearance of the hat with wav- 
ing plumes and the bonnet with high aigrette 
from the theatres comes the advent of the 
evening hood. ‘To the Parisian women, pro- 
verbial for their chic appearance on all occa- 

sions, is due the credit for the fashion of wearing becom- 
ing and dressy hoods to and from the opera, theatre, or 
any evening entertainment. These hoods are now the very 
latest novelty in Paris, and are also being much worn by 
English women as well. How popular they will be with 
our American women remains to be seen. 





BROWN VELVET AND PINK ROSES. 


i 





LA PRINCESSE LAMBALLE, RUFFLED AND SPANGLED. 


HE evening hood in the collection, called ‘* La Dou- 

cette,” is a most attractive creation of chiffon and 
Liberty satin. It is made over a high cone-shaped frame 
of wire, which fits on the top of the head, and is kept in 
its place by long jewelled hat-pins. The hood itself is of 
white accordion-pleated chiffon, which falls down in grace- 
ful folds on each side, and is shorter in the back than in 
front. The back of the hood is made of strips of narrow 
white gauze ribbon sewed on the chiffon, and caught at the 
nape of the neck with a full bow of chiffon. There is no 
cape behind. All around the face and extending down 
to the rosettes is a very full ruching of white chiffon, 
which is so fluffy and soft as to look almost like white 
swau’s-down. On the crown, supported by the wire frame, 


are three large rosettes made of the chiffon folded, and 
twisted round and round to form the effect of a rose. 
They stand up agaiust the crown, back of the ruching. 
@n. 
‘*A MASS of ruffles and spangles” describes another 
charming evening hood, suitable for the opera or 
going to a dance, and it is called, in Paris, ‘‘ La Princesse 
Lamballe.” The frame of this hood, made of. fine wire 
and covered with coarse white net, is more on the capote 
shape, and comes well down on the head behind the ears. 
It is covered with ruffled gauze with a spang'ed edge, of a 
pale blue shade—the spangles being of silver. The first 
ruffle, which is sewed on the edge to fall over the hair, 
is narrow, about two inches in width; just above the ear 
the ruffles are wider—from eight to ten inches wide—and 
instead of one there are three, forming a very full side 
effect. A jewelled clasp fastens the hood at the throat, 
and the ends which come from beneath it are made of 
one full ruffle of the blue spangled gauze sewed to narrow 
pale green satin ribbon. They fall as low as the knees. 
The hood is lined with pale green China silk, which, show- 
ing through the blue, makes a Charming combination of col- 





LA DOUCETTE, OF CHIFFON AND LIBERTY SATIN. 


or. Just above the ruffle over the hair are two chour 
of the pale green chiffon. The back is of narrow gradu- 
ated ruffles fastened with a small green chiffon band. 
@n. 
ANOTHER exceedingly beeoming head - covering for 
evening wear, which is entirely new, is all of white 
lace, lined with mauve satin. It is a sort of hood-and- 
cape combination affair—the cape made of ruffles of lace, 
with a deep flounce at the bottom, over the mauve satin, 
A full effect at the back and sides, and all around the edge 
is trimmed with very full ruffles of lace about five inches 
wide. The lace used for this hood is rather a coarse sort 
of Irish point edge on net. The cap part is of the ‘‘all 
over” net. It is tied at the throat with a long bow and 
ends of the lace net, and three ruffles, very full, one over 
the other, at the bottom. Asa pretty contrast to the pale 
mauve lining a bow of deep purple velvet stands high on 
the left side. The back is full, like a mob-cap, gathered 
in around the neck, but with no bow as on the hoods 
described above. The front of the hood has a narrow bit 
of bonnet-wire run through it. 


@A 
MUCH warmer and perhaps more practical sort of 
hood is one which has something the shape of a 
Dutch cap. It is made of a very dark shade of brown 
velvet, and is quite short all around, so that it may be 
easily worn inside a wrap or coat with a high standing 
collar. It bas no frame, but is made over a coarse net. 


The velvet is fulled on a band of bonnet-wire around the 
face. It is finished with a pretty wreath of small pink 
flowers, and tuft of leaves and flowers at the left side. 
Broad lace tabs, like fans, of heavy cream-colored lace, fall 
at each side below the ears, and just under»them are 
bunches of the pink flowers mixed with:a few green 
leaves. The iace ends are only a half-yard in length. 


HE last of these attractive evening hoods is of black 
Liberty satin. It is very stylish, and most useful to 





BLACK LIBERTY SATIN AND CHIFFON, 





WHITE LACE AND MAUVE SATIN, 


wear in street cars when going out of an evening, or,in fact, 
at any time when a comfortable light covering for the head 
is required. The hood itself is not made ona frame. It 
has a full round back, and is interlined with stiffening. 
The outside is of black Liberty satin, and has dark red 
velvet roses appliquéd not too closely together. Around 
the face is a decided revers of satin, covered with tiny 
black chiffon ruchings. It is pointed at the top and slight- 
ly shaped, and broad at the sides. It is firmly wired to 
stand up and out well from the cap of the hood. A nar 
row circular cape around the neck is edged with a ruch- 
ing of black chiffon. The ends, made to tie in front, are 
very wide, of black chiffon, and are edged all around with 
a full ruching. At the bottom are accordion-pleated ruf- 
fles. Evita LAWRENCE. 
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LOST 


A CHRISTMAS STORY FOR BIG AND LITTLE PEOPLE 


BY MARGARET EMMA DITTO 











‘TLE Arthur's mother is in there,” said the chil- 
dren, softly, to one another, gazing at a closed 
carriage Which came up the hill where they were 
out coasting. ‘* She doesn’t know about Arthur. 
She'd be looking out if she did,” said one. 

“There isn’t anybody in there,” said another, after a 
prolonged stare into the depths of the carriage. **‘ It is all 
dark 

** She is covered up in her veil, and she is leaning back 
80 we won't see her cry 

**She would ery worse if they didn’t find Arthur.” 

I guess they've got to find him,” said a stout little 
optimist. ‘ He is somewhere, isn't he?” 

The carriage stopped at the top of the hill, and Mrs. 
Graham alighted at her own door; she was dressed in 
heavy black with a thick veil. She closed her eyes with 
a shudder as she passed through the group of neighbors’ 
little ones on the sidewalk, The nurses exchanged glances, 
as if one said, ‘Shall we tell her 7° and the other, with a 
head-shake, said,“ Not 1." There was a barrier of exclu 
sivencss about this sad lady which kept them silent. For 
Mrs. Graham, since the loss of her two children, half a 
year before, had been like one whom sorrow had set apart 
from her kind; she had no heart but for the saddest, most 
futile duties. She had been even now to put flowers in 
the cemetery. With the falling of the first snow upon 
those lonely little mounds, her heart was seized with a 
restless anguish which sent her to weep alone over them, 
and tospread her flowers and Christmas garlands tenderly 
above them, as if to tell her precious lost ones that they 
were net neglected or forgotten 

‘One year ago, my Jamie, my Alice, «nd you were play- 
ing here with them. Oh, my beautifal children, under the 
snow now, so deep in your graves, so still, so cold and 
white! No more to see, no more to hear you, never again 
to hold you in my arms!” 

She looked up to the sky, and wondered how the sun 
could shine and the icicles glisten, and how the ever- 
green trees could move and toss in the wind, how the 
twittering birds could hop so blithely from bough to twig, 
when her heart was so heavy with sorrow. She was glad 
to enter the door and shut out the daylight; she was glad 
the house was dark, and no one at home to welcome her 
or to speak to her. She lived over again the scenes of her 
children’s sickness; the scarlet fever had suddenly seized 
upon their vigorous forms, and in a short time had done 
its deadly work. Then all the world went blank for 

and a blank it still was. As she thought, she sobbed 

. wept; tears seemed to be the only luxury left in life. 
An hour slipped away. She started up, hearing the noise 
of a gentleman atthe door. It was Mr. Montgomery, the 
next-door neighber. 

“I called to see if Arthur is not in the house some- 
where,” he said. 

** Master Arthur is out with Elsie, sir,” said the maid. 

‘Not at all. Elsie is out here crying. She can’t find 
Arthur. He has been missing some time. Is Mrs. Gra- 
ham in? I must see her.” 

Mrs. Graham flashed to the open door. 
she said. ‘* Elsie crying? Arthur? 
W hat is all of this about?” 

Elsie came sobbing up the steps, her face blistered with 
weeping; a group of curious children and neighbors closed 
about the foot of the steps and gazed and listened, unmind- 
ful of the great flurrying snowflakes that were coming 
down in their upturned faces. What would Elsie have 
to say, and how would Mrs. Graham take it? 

** It wasn't a minute that I left him, ma'am, while I put 
on my own things and straightened up what he had thrown 
around, and when I got down to the sidewalk he was 
gone. I have been everywhere looking for him, but he 
isn't anywhere.” 

The nurses and older children crowded up to corrob- 
orate the story. Yes, they had all seen him, with long 
striped stockings and a cap 

*It could not have been Arthur,” said his mother, keen- 
ly. ‘‘He has no striped stockings.” 

“No, ma'am,” sebbed Elsie. ** I hope you won't blame 
me for it, ma‘am, but he pulled them out of the drawer 
where you keep the—the dead children’s things, and I 
pinned ‘em to his waistband because he hadn't any leg- 
rings an’ his rubbers leaked, and I hope you won't think 
t is my fault for letting him goout. He acted so I had to, 
an’ I didn’t leave him out of my sight three minutes.” 

At this there was another chorus of corroboration. All 
had seen him on the sidewalk, and then they hadn't seen 
him. He was there, and then he wasn't there. 

‘* It was just as if the earth had opened and swallowed 
him up,” volunteered the maid, who was in the habit of 
telling fairy stories to her own little group. 

“There is not any man-hole around here that he could 
have gone down in, is there?” asked Mr. Montgomery, 
poking in the snow with his umbrella; but no, the place 
was untrodden; no footprint was visible either at the sides 
of the house or on the lawn at the back of it; but then 
the snow had « crust on it, which would not have broken 
with the weight of such a boy; there was also a hedge 
and evergreens, which seemed like tents with their weight 
of snow. Nowhere were there signs of the missing 
child 

Meanwhile messengers were speeding in all directions; 
the telephone bell rang incessantly, the police were noti- 
fied, men were sent out to search the river-bank and the 
docks, others were at the railroad stations to go through 
all outgoing trains for a small stowaway. Word was 
sent to Mr. Graham's office in the neighboring city, and 
young Mr. Graham, Arthur's uncle Dick, started for home 
immediately, on a train over-crowded, as is usual with 
suburban trains at holiday-times, with people standing up 
in all the aisles. Sandy McCulloch was coming home on 
the same train; he was a man who walked up and down 
the streets in a board shirt, with a restaurant sign painted 


** What is this?” 
Where is my Arthur? 


on it, front and back; he was a jovial, easy-going man, 
with a talent for eating the bread which his wife earned 
at other people’s wash-tubs. 

“I have got a job for you,” said young Mr. Graham, to 
Sandy, who was standing up in the aisle with him, and 
bouncing into him back and forth at the sweet will of the 
train. “I have just thought of it, and it is just in your 
line. If my brother's child is not found by the time we 
get out to Dumbarton, I'll start you out in the streets 
with a big dinner-bell to cry, ‘ Child lost!’ ” 

“All right, Mr. Graham. I'l) be afther doing it hearty, 
sir. I wisht I bad my shingle shirt to wear, just to show 
the risidints of this suburbian town how 1 perform the 
juties of an advertisin’ medjium in the metropolys. 
Couldn't you wait till I sind for me costhome?” 

**Don’t fool, Sandy; there’s money in it; I'll pay you 
by the hour, and if you find the boy there'll be a re- 
ward. You are to go straight through the streets.” 

The bellman was a new idea, and made an up to-date 
sensation. 

** Child lost!" cried Sandy, ringing his bell and letting 
out his sonorous voice in full tones. ‘Child lost! Blue 
eyes, curly hair, black clothes, long stockings—five-year- 
old child lost!” 

Night had set in and the snow was coming down fast 
and thick before Sandy was started on his way. Every 
one who heard him ran out to question him as he loitered 
beneath the awnings of the stores, with their evergreen 
festoons and overhanging turkeys, their banks of winter 
vegetables, and the bright lights of the windows. He got 
his message a little mixed with often saying it over. 
Sometimes the lost child was a blue child, curly eyes, lost 
hair, or five-year-old stockings. But everybody knew 
that somebody's child was lost, and many a housewife, 
as she plied her evening task, stooped to catch up her own 
little darlings to her bosom, to lift her wet eyes and thank 
God that her little ones were safe, and to pray for that other 
child out in the storm and cold, and that other mother with 
empty arms and anguished heart. 

Alas, the poor mother! From the moment she had 
heard that Arthur was lost, Mrs. Graham lad ceased to 
weep. She grew suddenly quite calm and still. She col- 
lected herself,and gave directions for all that had been 
done ; her voice was clear, her mind. worked like light- 
ning; she forgot no detail; she thought of more things to 
do und of more ways to go than all the rest of the people 
put together. 

** What a detective she would make!” said the chief of 
police, as he went down the steps after a brief filerview 
with her, in which she had left him without a cnmilision 
of his own 16 make as to the case. 7 

But finally the last order had been given. Every clew 
had been followed up, and having ceased to plan*and 
think, she became the prey of wild and despairing imagi- 
nations, She went up and down her desolate house with 
ceaseless tread, as if she were in a cage. 

Suddenly there was a noise outside. Sicigh-bells were 
jingling; some one was knocking off the snow from: his 
feet. She ran to the door. Perhaps they had founs him! 

**No, not yet; it is nobody but I,” said . Dick 
Graham, in a make-believe cheery voice, blusfering in, 
half covered with snow. ‘1 just ran up to tell you not 
to worry. We are bound to find him soon. Everything 
is under way.” 

** Where is my husband? 
coming himself?” 

*‘He had to go to Albany to-day. He is aboard the 
lightning express now, on his way home, but he can’t get 
here under two hours.” 

**Oh, how terrible —terrible!” she said, wringing her 
hands. ‘If he were here he would think of something 
else to do.” 

**] doubt it. Everybody is on the search. I have got 
Sandy McOulloch out in the streets now, with a bell, cry- 
ing ‘lost child.’” 

**Oh, let me go too and call him!” she cried, desperate- 
ly. ‘‘He would know my voice. I'll be heard farther 
than Sandy McCulloch. I know that Sandy. He will sit 
down in some warm place and go to sleep, and then no- 
body will be calling to my poor darling. Let me go!” 

** Why, you are beside yourself! Don’t you see it is an 
awful storm?” 

Mr. Dick Graham thought best, from the look in her 
eyes, to let his sister-in-law have her own way. He lifted 
her far cloak to help her on with it. 

**She had better have something under it.” said Mrs. 
Montgomery, stripping off her own warm beribboned lit- 
tle sacque and putting it on her friend. Then she clasped 
the cloak, helped on her mittens and cap, and watched 
while she was led down the steps and tucked into the cut- 
ter. Mr. Dick Graham sprang in after her, and they 
dushed away into the darkness. 

All truly great things are very simple, and this great 
event in Arthur's life was just as easy us a loose board in 
the fence, and it began in the spring, when the Graham 
house had a board-of-health placard on it and Mrs. McCul- 
loch was hanging out washing in the back yard. Lonely 
little Arthur was playing with clothes-pins on the gravel 
walk near the hedge, when he heard a rustle of the leaves 
and saw an eye peeping through an opening close to the 
ground. It was a blue eye, and a little red fist was pull- 
ing away at the twigs. The space widened and showed 
the tangled red head and rosy face of a little girl. 

***Ain’t you got no one to play with,” she asked—‘‘ no 
little dog nor nobody?” 

“I've got these,” said Arthur. ‘‘ They are soldiers. 
See them stand up and march: to the music!" 

Norah crept through the hole and looked incredulously 
at the clothes-pins. 

**Cry—ery hard, now,” said Arthur. ‘ You must be the 
mother, and cry because the soldiers are going to war. I 
am the captain.” 


Why did he send instead of 


Norah did not believe a word of it, but she dug her 
fingers into her eyes and made believe cry. 

*That’s good,” said Arthur, at which she boo - hooed 
quite aloud. “ You are a good one,” he said, looking crit- 
jeally at her. ‘* Where do you live?” 

“There,” she said, pointing through the hole to a for- 
lorn and blackened tenement below. 

** What a little hole to come through! I could do it,” 
he said, and through he went, scrambling down the steep 
bluff to make his first visit at the McCulloch residence. 
It was a place full of fascinations: there was a pig and a 
hen-coop in the lean-to which formed the vestibule of the 
house, and inside of it there was a cradle with a big cat 
and a baby, a litter of pups and another baby in the cor- 
ner. A big woman with red arms gave them all some 
soup, and his cup had letters on it. After this Norah had 
helped him up the bluff and through the hole, carefully 
putting the loose board back in its place. 

This was the first of an intimacy of which Arthur told 
nothing to his mother or to Elsie; he felt as if they would 
not understand about it. This odd little friendship, fed 
by clandestine meetings, continued to grow and to be a 
source of delight. Arthur liked Norah better than any 
one he had ever played with. She was always willing to 
play his way; he would like to have given her all his 
things. Their companionship flourished greatly at the 
time when Arthur's mother was ill and had to be carried 
about to the sea-side or to the mountains for her health, 
and Arthur was left home on account of his noise; and 
Elsie had a beau and spent her time sewing on her wed- 
ding things; and the cook, who had the rheumatism, staid 
in bed with black bottles of medicine. At this epoch the 
hole in the hedge was as open as the Arch of ‘Triumph, 
and became almost as commodious as the king’s highway. 
The children brought stones and blocks of wood to short 
en the drop on the off-side, and to make the descent more 
easy. What a place it was to rolt down melons and 
peaches and lost things of all sorts! But since the cold 
weather had set in mamma had been at home all of the 
time, Elsie’s bean had gone to«sea, and the cook was apt 
to be at work near the basement windows, so that the vis- 
its to the hole in the wall greatly fell off. But the chil 
dren did not forget each other. Arthur used to take red 
apples and cake and leave them for Norah. Often he 
found there a pathetic little piece of a pop-corn ball, or a 
bit of dirty candy tied carefully up in paper. Once there 
was a lock of hair, tangled and curly, which she had cut 
off with a knife; it was wrapped up in a piece of paper 
that some liver had been brought home in, and was sug 
gestive of scalping, but Arthur took the spirit of it. Some- 
times the children met there and exchanged a few words 

“ Are you going to have Christmas at your house, No 
rah?” he had asked, lately. 

** Yes—lots and lots. My papa has got a job, and now 
we'll be rich.” 

“We're not going to have any Christmas at our house. 
I heard my mamma tell papa that she could not stand it 
to see iust one little stocking hung up. 1 guess she 
couldn't; she said ‘so. She said I would not know it was 
Christmas, ’cos I was so little.” 

“Christmas is to-night,” said Noral, ‘‘an’ you can 
have all my things—that is, most all of them,” 

**T want my own things,” said Arthur. 

**Maybe Santa Claus would put your things at our 
house, ‘cos I'd bring ‘em right up to you.” 

** Perhaps I'll come down to your house and get them.” 

This idea had been working in Arthur's mind all the 
day, and the moment Elsie let him go out of her sight he 
dropped out of the sidewalk group, slid like a shadow 
down the farther side of the house, shot into the shrub- 
bery like a mole in the ground, crept through the friend 
ly hole, and dropped utterly from view. He made a 
rough-and-tumble descent down the snowy bluff, but he 
shouted with the shout of the free, and, breathless with 
joy and excitement, tumbled into the lean-to, with its now 
empty pig-pen and the forlorn hens 

Mrs. McCulloch had gone out washing for the day, with 
no restriction upon the children except that they must not 
meddle with the fire. The companionship of the little 
company was so delightful to Arthur that he did not 
much mind the pangs of hunger. Norah said that her 
mother would be home at dark and bring the supper with 
her, and that her father would come still earlier, because 
he came on the cars. But dark came down on the for- 
Jorn room, and no mother or father came home. 

“ Now it is night, and we ought to hang up our stock- 
ings,” said Arthur. 

“We haven't any stockings,” said Norah. 

‘1 have got four, and that makes one apiece.” 

They hung up the stockings behind the stove, under- 
neath a long shelf. The stove was all black now, and 
Arthur’s legs were cold. Norah opened the oven and had 
him stretch out his legs into the oven. She sat by him, 
their chairs close together, her motherly little arms clasp 
ing him warm and close, while she assured him she was 
not afraid and that her mother would be here very soon. 

**T sha’n’t ery,” he said. 

**Nor I, neither,” said she. 

‘** You would cry for tie soldiers, wouldn't you?” 

“Yes,” she answered; for Norah was of that quality 
that had tears for others’ woes, but very few for her own. 

Outside, the storm was coming down fast; the room 
grew darker and colder; the gusts of wind made the 
candle gutter and smoke, a black shroud formed on its 
bending wick. The oven got so cold that the children 
drew up their feet under them. Arthur’s head nodded 
and fell forward on Norah's shoulder, and so, curled up 
in each other’s arms, they went to sleep. An hour went 
by, and Mrs. McCulloch did not come home. The lady 
she had washed for decided to keep her Jaundress a few 
hours longer and have the ironing done on the same day. 
The thought of extra wages was a tempting one to Mrs, 








McCulloch, so she said: * All right, ma’am. What isa few 
hours more or less, au’ their father at home to attind to 
the children?” 

But the father did not come home, either. How could 
he? Was not Sandy McCulloch, hour after hour, walking 
through the town with a bell, crying, ** Child lost”? 

At last he was going through River Street, which really 
was not a street worth going through, but Sandy had a 
drawing towards his own home which guided his feet 
thitherward. He had been out a good while, his voice 
was hoarse, and the intervals between the cries longer 
than they had been at first; the suow made a peak on his 
hat aud a cape on his shoulders. 

“It looks queer up there,” he said, gazing at the win 
dows of his own tenement. ‘‘ Wonder what the curtains 
are down for? "T’ain’t curtains, neither; it’s wo flickerin’. 
Guess I'll give ‘em a shout.” 

He flung open the door of his room and. burst in, ring- 
ing the bell and shouting. The candle blew out with the 
gust of the open door. What kind of a place was this to 
come to? Dark as a pocket, no fire, no light, no smell of 
sizzling sausages and onions, no steaming kettle, and no 
ruddy, hearty wife to rush at him and beat the snow off 
of him and scold him affectionately for not coming soon- 
er. The children wakened, screaming with fear, and the 
dogs all barked at once 

**Hulloa!” shouted Sandy, in a big gruff voice. 
loa! The vig bear has come! 
bed be eight o’clock?” And he struck a match. 

‘It is my papa! It is my papa!” shouted Norah, 
springing into his arms, to be tossed up and tousled and 
kissed. ‘* And here is Arthur!” 

**Who is he? Who'd ha’ thought it? I vum to good- 
ness if it ain't the very one I'm afther!” He struck an- 
other match, aod turning Arthur round, checked off the 


* Hul 
What are you all doing in 


items. ‘‘ Lost child? Well, I reckon. Five-year - old? 
Jest about. Curly hair? Yes, sir. Blue eyes? That's 
right. Long stockings? Where's your stockings, sir?” 


‘Hanging up. We're keeping Christmas.” 

“Oh, you are! I should say so!” 

McCulloch flung up the window and called: 

‘*Here he is! Lost child—curly hair, blue eyes, name 
Arthur, long stockings! Walk rightup! Here he is!” 

Mr. Dick Graham's Sieigh, which was keeping in the 
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wake of Sandy's voice, stopped in front of the house. The 
lady spraug as light as a bird to the curbstone, and with a 
rustle of silken skirts had crossed the sidewalk and flash- 
ed up the rickety stairs half a flight abead of Uncle Dick, 
She had only to follow the noise. McCulloch kept up a 
steady cry, like an auctioneer: ‘I’ve found him! Walk 
up, walk up! He is all right!” The dogs barked, the 
babies cried, Norah locked her arms about Arthur and 
almost shrieked: 

**[t is yourmamma! She has come for you!” 

**Oh, my lost one—my darling!” cried the mother, as 
her boy leaped up to her avd wound his arms tightly 
around her neck. She clasped him closer and closer, 
with rapturous kisses,and happy tears flowing down as 
the floodgates of her strong grief gave way. 

McCulloch, with the idea of keeping this scene proper- 
ly illuminated, struck another match, and yet another, 
and at last bethought himself of a lamp. Then Mrs. 
Graham saw the poor room so dark and cold, the empty 
cupboard; the bare feet of the shivering children, the 
row of stockings—Arthur’s and Jamie's stuckiugs—hang- 
ing behind the stove. 

** What were you doing here, Arthur?” she asked. 

“IT was keeping Christmas, ‘cause you told papa you 
couldn’t have Christmas at our house.” 

‘** But I can now, darling. We'll have forty Christmases 
all in onet’ she cried, impetuously. 

* And Norah, too?” asked Arthur. 

“Of course Norah.” 

‘* And both the babies and the dogs?” 

“Yes, yes—every one and everything! We will have 
a great Christmas tree to-morrow morning; and you must 
come, Mr. McCulloch, and bring your wife and all the 
children, and every one will blow trumpets and have 
drums, because—oh, because”’—here she sank upon her 
knees with Arthur in her arms, and she dropped uncon 
sciously into Scripture phrase—‘‘ because this my son was 
lost, and is found; he was dead, and is alive again!” 

‘I am afraid he will catch cold without them,” said 
Mrs. Graham, as she drew on Arthur's stockings. ‘It 
seems a pity to break up the children’s little play.” Then 
she gave a caressing touch to the long pair that had been 
Jamie's, as if she were taking a tender farewell of them. 

You keep them,” she said to Mrs. McCulloch, who had 
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come in, ‘‘They are good and warm, and you will find 
some one whom they will fit.” 

When Mrs. Graham reached home with her boy in her 
arms, she found many signs of confusion about the place 
—the new snow was all tracked and trodden down, the 
house was ablaze with lights, a doctor’s carriage stopped 
the way,and it was the doctor himself who threw open 
the door to her. 

** No cause for alarm, my dear Mrs. Graham,” he said, 
heartily. ‘* Your husband is all right. He has been in a 
railroad accident, but it is only a surface wound.” 

And there, sure enough, sitting up in his Morris chair 
by the blazing fire of the library, was Mr. Granam, too 
dizzy and weak to get up to meet his wife, his face very 
pale indeed, where it was not discolored with bruises or 
covered with black patches. Uncle Dick laughed at him, 
and said he looked like a man on a sign-poster, but his 
wife said he looked handsomer to her than he ever had 
before in all his life, because she was so thankful 

Mrs. Montgomery was a woman of deep designs. It 
was she who had the coffee and supper ready, und who 
lit all the gas in the house, and had the fires so roaring 
hot in the grates, and everything so cheery 

‘IT just brought in some of evergreens and 
things,” she said; ‘‘we have such loads of them at our 
house that we don’t know where to put them.” Then she 
and Uncle Dick put them up, and that is how it happened 
that there were evergreen garlands in the Graham house 
that night, and vases of pink and red roses on the tables, 
and the smell of pine and balsam filied the place. 

“We will all hang up our stockings,” said Arthur— 
‘‘papa and mamma and Uncle Dick and me—four is 
enough.” The stockings made a goodly show that night 
beneath the mantel-piece of the library, but « much better 
one in the morning after Santa Claus had filled them all. 
The McCulloch family came to the Christmas tree the 
next day. They got so many things that their house 
would not hold them, and they had to move into a bigger 
one with no cracks in it and no hole in the back fence. 

Before she went to sleep that night Mrs. Graham emp- 
tied the contents of the sacred drawer where she had 
wept so often over the mementocs of her lost children. 
She took out all the warm winter garments, and with a 
full heart gave them to God und to His poor 
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OLIDARITY among women” is the principle 


upon which the beautiful hotel for working-girls 
in the old Rue du Pare Royal, in Paris, is founded 
rhe working-woman is nowhere in the world a 
more important feature in the life of the place 


So the club-house bas a double interest, for it is a charm- 
ing illustration of the transformation of these quaint old 
hotels, which one sees every where in Paris, into a modern 
building, and then it is one of the most perfectly arranged 
homes for women to be found anywhere. 

<2. 

VERY charity in France, nearly every institution, every 

imaginable thing, in short, is called an @uere. At the 
great fire of the Charity Bazar some hundred and sixteen 
q@uvres were represeuted. But an euvre need not at all bea 
charity. The College Settlement in New York would go 
by that name, and Hull House. So in the house of the 
Paré Royal there are some five or six eueres. There is 
the euvre of the ‘‘ Demoiselles du Magasin,” for instance, 
which was founded by an American, Miss Atterbury. It 
started simply by opening a room to which shop-girls 
could come and feel at home in their leisure moments. 
Some one was always there to receive them, to give them 


One of the most interesting features of the place is its 
excellent restaurant, where the delighiful old French cud 
sine bourgeoise is served at cost price, and any woman may 
go to it. 

en. 


LL this we heard vaguely in what might be called the 
West End of Paris, and one day we made a pilgrimage 
to this far-away region of forgotten splendors to find out 
exactly what the Cercle Amicitia meant in woman's de- 
velopment and opportunity in the world. 
How was this broken-down old mansion made into such 
a fresh and charming hotel, was one of tus things which 
specially interested me, and | learned that it was due to 
the combined efforts of two architects and various com- 
mittees of women, to whose advice these unfortunate men 
were always obliged to listen. Finally everything was ar- 
ranged to the satisfaction of everybody, and then the first 
serious obstacle arose,which was that the cost far exceed- 
ed the money at the dis 
position of the builders. 








than in the French capital. She used to bea ‘* grisette’ 
the grisette of Murger and Alfred de Musset and Trilby 
We think of her as running her sewing-machine io her 
spotless attic, always hung with the whitest of white 
curtains, and looking out upon the gayest of window 
boxes, invariably filled. at all seasons of the year, with 
scarlet geraniums and similar picturesque flowers and 
trailing vines. She always wore a littleapron with pock 
ets, and high-heeled shoes. Then the great shops swal 
lowed her up rhe little shopkeeper was a protection 
for the grise The whole concern was a sort of 
family affair, in which the patron and his wife exercised 
: paternal and maternal influence on their employées. 
Nothi better gives the idea of the transition period 
the life of the working 
woman went through 
with the founding of such 
places as the Bon M arch 
than Zola’s A Bonheur 
dea Dames We follow 
the anguish with which 
day by day, the inhabi 
tants of the le shop see 
the tide of travel turn 
more and more towards 
the gilded front of the 
great store on the oppo 
site side of the street, un 
til finally it can resist no 
longer and is torn down, 
to be absorbed in i's turn, 
with all its little life, into 
the grand magasin” 
over the way 

rhe grisette to-day has 


become the demoiselle 
du magasin.” In the 
lurgest of the great Paris 


tores she lives in adormi 
tory specially built for 
het It is a clean, fresh, 
(le solate place No 
thing is allowed to be put 
on the walls There are 
no cozy corners,no dainty 
little afternoon tea tables; 
there 
phere of home any where 


bare 


is no general aimos 








They were obliged to be 
gin over again, to cut 
down the number of 
rooms, to retouch here, 
to change there, at the 
sume time leaving them- 
selves opportunity for en- 
larging the building in 
the future. I have never 
seen anything more ad- 


mirably adapted to its 
purpose. The house 
stands flush with the 


street, and is built around 
four sides of a court, 
All along the right side 
was a charming glass 
vestibule, connecting the 
restaurant with the club 
room. Opposite is an in 
telligence office, where 
servants of all sorts may 
place themselves free of 
charge. And here is al-o 
an office of a French 
Girls’ Friendly Society, 
which has grown from 50 
members in 1877 to 6500 
in 1896 It sees thut 
young girls arriving alone 
in Paris are met at the 
railway stations; it looks 
after suitable homes for 
them, hospitals when 
they are ill, and schools 

















Itisa protection, but one 
which shuts out the poet 
ry of existence, and all 
the charm of delicious, 
bohemian old Paris 
< 

|! was Madame Lebaudy, mother of the unfortunate 

little Max Lebaudy who was called ‘‘le petit su 
crier,”” who gave the money for the beautiful home opened 
last yeur It is the most complefe plac@ of the kid in 
Europe She gave a million of francs for the buying and 


fitting ap of a fine but much weather-beaten house in old 
Paris. which had existed at least two hundred years. The 
Létel of Madame de Sévigné, now the Musée Carnavalet, 
was its near neighbor Its titles went back to the middle 
of the seventeenth century, but as that imperious law 

Westward the tide of empire takes its way” holds good 
for cities as well as other things, with the ages the inhab 
itants of these aristocratic quarters had moved on. When 
the place was first proposed for the *‘ Amicitia Club” its 
first floor was occupied by a jewelry -store, its garden was 
represented by nothing but a labyrinth of workshops, 
and the stories above were tenements holding some forty 
or so families 


GARDEN OF THE PARC ROYAL, PARIS. 


But 
The new club has thirty 
rooms for shop-girls, and each one has a joint responsi- 
bility in the whole. She pays « little sum towards keep 
ing up the lectuses agi classes in the evening, and towards 
the common interests.of the whole association. 

Any working-woman uniler thirty-five, and giving proof 
of a regular occupation, for that matter, may live at the 
Pare Royal, and consequently become a member of the 
Cercle Amicitia by being properly presented. The rooms 
are seven dollars a month ou the first floor, six dollars on 
the second, and five on the third. The girls make their 
own beds. The sweeping and dusting and cleaning are done 
by servants. Each occupant is entitled to the blacking of 
one pair of boots a day—a regulation that is typical of 
the Continent—and the only other is that the locataires 
must be in at ten o’clock, unless they arrange otherwise 
beforehand with the directress. 


a welcome, and interest and advice if they needed it. 
there was no solidarity in this 


of every description, in 
cluding cooking-schools 
2. 
N the étage overlooking the street is the Ouvroir, a 
work-room for land needle-work. Women from all 
parts of Paris are received there. They work either for 
shops or for private individuals, and they are paid by the 
piece or by the day, as they prefer. 

The centre of the house contains the club-room, with the 
beginnings of its library,which you see through the arch, 
the private rooms, and two bath-rooms. Each room has a 
set wash-stand with running water, and the entire house is 
lighted by electricity and heated by steam. 

A delightful little circle of governesses lives there, among 
them several English and American girls. They have their 
afternoon teas in their rooms, their little home life; they 
go together to theatres and cours 

Altogether the club is an interesting new feature in the 
march of woman’s development. From Madame de Sé 
vigné to even the French woman of the present! Autre 
temps, autre maurs ! KATHARINE DE FOREST. 















































CLUB-ROOM AND LIBRARY. 


TYPICAL BED-ROOM OF THE GIRLS’ 


CLUB. 
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TOWN 


IS FULL, BUT MORE SAD THAN GAY SINCE THE WAR BEGAN, SO 


MANY SONS AND BROTHERS ARE AWAY 


Lonpon, December 8, 1899. 

RITING from London just now, one can 

scarcely fail more or less to echo the note of 

saduess which has been the dominant one 

here since the war began. The daily lists of 

dead and wopnded make black reading for 
each morning—names of friends and of those nearer still, 
mén who but a few weeks ago were full of life, tramping 
the heather after the grouse, when the call to action came, 
breaking up house parties through the length and breadth 
of Scotland, and leaving sad and silent many an old manor- 
house on the moors of Yorkshire. 


e 


VERY one seems to be in town; perhaps because the 

comradeship which has drawn us all together is more 
realized here than in the lonely country homes, and there 
is acomfort and support in it when the sorrow comes, as it 
has already come to so many. Oue sces the signs every- 
where—the new mourning garb, sometimes in the coro- 
neted carriage, sometimes on the quiet sorrowful woman 
leading her children, the widow of the ‘‘ absent-minded 
beggar” for whom we have all been dropping shillings in 
one or other of the many little tambourines held out to us 
from different quarters. Even the ‘*‘dogs of England” 
have their list of over a thousand shillings already collect 
ed, in this week's Referee, needless to say, an idea ema 
nating from Opposite the-ducks Villa in Regent's Park, 
vnd by inspiration of ‘‘ Dagonet,” always to the front when 
i good cause wants help, Speaking of dogs brings to 
mind that lover of them, and of all living things and coun 
try sports, who was the hero of the day last Saturday, 
when crowds of medical students, and many others besides, 
assembled at Waterloo Station to give a grand send-off to 
Sir William MacCormac, President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, whose generous offer to superintend the ar 
rangements for the wounded all through the war has 
been gratefully accepted by government. He always 
loved the army hospital, and was all through the France 
German war, as the Anglo-American ambu 


surgeon lo 





























CHEYNE WALK, CHELSEA. 


lance. In his noble voluntary work in the Transvaal he 
will run as great risks as any combatant officer or special 
correspondent. 


PROPOS of the latter, what has become of Lady Sarah 

Wilson, who was acting as special for the Daily Mail 
in Mafeking? She was last heard of as having set out to 
ride two hundred miles across the veldt, accompanied only 
by her maid. But whither? And where is she now? 


@>. 


HE two most -talked-of personalities in the literary 

world for the moment are certainly the Duchess of Suth 
erland and her inspirer, Miss Margaret Macmillan. One 
Hlour and the Next will no doubt be read with as 
much interest in America as here; for it is a remark- 
able book, rising to be real literature occasionally, and 
always full of inspiration and marvellous for its pas- 
sion and force. It is not in the least that dreariest of 
things, a novel with a purpose, except the purpose of 
presenting a study in human nature and social move- 
ments rather than socialism; from the point of view of 
student and observer, not in any sense ns advocate for or 
against. ‘Truly a very remarkable pair of half- sisters 
they are, the Duchess of Sutherland and Lady Warwick. 
The story of the Sutherland marriage, as usually told, is 
romantic, as it is said that the duchess owes her happy 
married life to the old superstition which caused her 
mother, Lady Rosslyn, to send for her out of the school- 
room, at the last moment, to make the fourteenth at the 
dinner table. and so avert the catastrophe of the fatal thir- 
teen, On this oecasion she was taken in to dinner by the 
Marquis of Stafford, afterwards, of course, Duke of Suth- 
erland, who then and there fell in love with her, and they 
were married before she had made her début or been pre- 
Sented at court. 


HE autumn and winter galleries promise fairly well, and 
will have a good deal that is interesting. The private 
view of the Institute of Painters in Oils was rather dull, 
both as regards pictures and people; but then, it gener 
ally is, and never comes among the smart functions or 





























THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 


rises above its somewhat low-water mark. This year it 
struck me as unspeakably dreary and level, and it was a 
delightful change to find one’s self in the bright, cheery 
Grafton galleries among the modern French,pictures, and 
that most interesting and fascinating collection of the 
Tiffany glass. The latter is quite a revelation to us over 
here, and must have a great future before it, as some of 
the obvious technical difficulties in working it out quite 
satisfactorily are gradually overcome. It struck one as 
occasionally rather too suggestive of the jeweller’s art to 
be quite satisfying as stained glass in the windows, but it 
is all intensely interesting, and one feels carried along by 
the force of the new ideas as seldom happens nowadays. 
A window after the style of one at Chartres is very glori- 
ous, and among the many articles combining art and use, 
a very antiqué-looking hanging-lamp, after the fashion of 
a stable-lantern, with opaque green sides, took my fancy 
mightily. The pictures are not many in number, and 
chiefly by minor French artists not often exhibiting in 
England. Some Dutch water and cloud scapes, which re- 
sent being looked at squarely in the face, or pried into, 
after the manner of John Bull at the Royal Academy, 
gave one a delightful surprise when accidentally just 
the right angle and distance were caught. The great 
feature of the show, however, is the large design for 





























GATE OF SIR THOMAS MORE’S GARDEN, 


the Boston Library by Puvis de Chavannes. It is 
in grisaille, and a marvel of fitness and perfect drawing 
But the weather for the moment is really too bright to 
spend much of it in-doors, even in the most fascinating 
of galleries, and makes one inclined to envy the fortu 
nate ones invited to the shooting and birthday party 
now assembled at Sandringham. It is the first festive 
birthday there since the Duke of Clarence’s death, and 
many of the invitations extend over next Sunday. The 
tenants’ ball comes off at the end of the week, and sundry 
other functions, all sure to be cheery, as everything is in 
that most ideal of country houses. Lady Evelyn Crich- 
ton’s pretty wedding came off yesterday at St. Paul's, 
Knightsbridge, instead of in February, as intended, the 
bridegroom, Mr. Gerald Ward, youngest son of Georgiana, 
Lady Dudley, having been ordered to the Cape with his 
regiment, the Ist Lifeguards. Twenty men of his regi- 
ment, all of whom are going with him, lined the aisle in 
their brilliant uniform, but without cuirasses, and I never 
saw a more striking sight. The bride is very tall and 
fair, and was simply dressed in white satin veiled in 
chiffon—the dress cut very long, but no court train. Her 
only ornament was a diamond spray brooch, the gift of 
the bridegroom. May he soon come home again safe 
and well! 


en. 


HE rather bright sun lately has drawn one out a good 

deal, in company with a kodak, looking for nooks and 
corners and all manner of quaint bits of fast-vanishing 
old London: bits that have escaped the professional pho 
tographer abound, and especially in historic Chelsea, 
which is fast becoming a region of flats and towering 
blocks of mansions as uninteresting as those which al- 
ready have almost obliterated Westminster. 


@. 
PACE will not allow me to tell of some lovely repro- 


ductions of ancient needle-work I have lately seen, or 
of some really old and magnificent of its kind now being re- 
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ANCIENT PUBLIC HOUSE, CHELSEA 


stored for a well-known American lady living in London. 
And I fear I must even omit the inevitable receipt which, 
by custom becoming now rather too time-honored, usually 
concludes letters like this. 

Munrie, Moray 


“ON CHRISTMAS MORNING LONG 
AGO ” 
BY LOUISE MORGAN SILL 
On Christmas morning long ago 
A tender child was born; 
His cradle was a hanger low,— 
It seemed a place forlorn 
For such a patient little child, 
So humbly sweet, so nobly mild. 


Sut never any silken dress 
Contrived with royal art 
Could warm with such a tenderness 
As wrapped his baby heart 
When, from the shadow of her crown, 
Ilis mother’s love came shining down, 


O gracious time, O loving time, 
That birthday of the Prince! 
It rings in every happy chime 
On every Christmas since,— 
It glows in every deed of love, 
It guides in every star above. 
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FOR STREET AND HOUSE, AND CAPABLE OF MANY VARIATIONS IN MATERIAL 


FOR 


MORNING, AFTERNOON, OR EVENING WEAR 


SILVER-GRAY CLOTH GOWN 


HE pretty model for girl's afternoon gown of 
which a cut paper pattern is published with the 
present number of the Bazar is suitable for 
treatment in satin-faced cloth, bengaline, or 
cashmere. If of the former, a pretty variation 
may be secured by trimming the collar, bretelles, and ruf 
fles with shaped and stitched bands of panne velvet, plain 
or same material. If the desire be to interpret the 
design in bengaline or taffeta, thus converting the costume 
into a high-necked party gown, the bretelles may be em 
broidered, appliqué with lace, or trimmed with ruchings of 
mousseline or narrow velvet ribbon. Again, if the gown 
desired is to serve as a school or work dress, the bretelles 
may be discarded, and the sole garniture be comprised in 
the rounded collar, which reveals the chemisette and 
colina 
The new skirt is com posed of five breadths, gored, with 
inverted pleats in the ceutre of the back. These may be 


satin 





Gowns or “ rveTLe-nove” Waist and skirt !aid 


Vest and bow 


GRAY SATIN OLOTH 
in box-pieats, which are stitched together underneath 
of monseeline de sole. The edge of collar, sleeves, and stole front are 
made of the same cloth, cat out and embroidered in chenille over a 
*traneparent " of white satin. Band, roseties, and belt of cerise panne 


velvet. 


stitched to a depth of five inches, or they may be pressed 
flat and left to fall in their own graceful lines. Especial 
attention is called to the side seam of this skirt, which de- 
ascends in a straight line from the hip dart to the hem. A 
very stylish effect may be gained by pressing the seams 
open and stitching them throughout their length, or by 
laying inch-wide straps upon the seams and stitching them 
in close vertical lines. The pattern for the skirt com 
prises one-half of front gore, one front side gore, one back 
gore, and one-half of belt and ruffle. The two ruffles 
shown in the illustration are of exactly the same width 
and fulness. If the fabric chosen for the rendering of 
this design be of silk or cashmere, the ruffles may advan 
tageously be lined with thin crinoline, muslin, or material 
of sume fabric as the gown 

The bodice pattern includes lining model perforated to 
show lines for the chemisette, one-half of front and back 
for outer material, one long bretclle, one-half of round and 
one-half of standing collar, upper and under sleeve por- 
tions, together with lining for same, sleeve-cap, and one- 
half of belt. The garment buttons in the back, but this 
order may be changed and a front fastening effected with 


little difficulty. The sleeves have but one inside seam 
slightly gathered at the bend of the arm—a dainty and new 
sleeve form that may be purchased separately where de- 
sired. The round flaring cuff is seamed to the sleeve, and 
a pretty shoulder-cap is formed over the upper arm. Where 
the garniture consists of Tom Thumb fringe, as in the 
original model, several rows of this trimming may be in- 
troduced as trimming for this portion of the bodice. Where 
the costume is to be rendered 
in silk or other light fabric, 
narrow lace may be employ- 
ed for the same purpose, or 
fancy gathered ribbon of 
gauze or silk. Puckered 
black velvet would make an 
effective trimming for a cos- 
tume of this general form, es- 
pecially if treated in any of 
the new tartan shades and 
combinations. The chemi- 
sette of the original costume 
was made of gathered chif 
fon, but Malines, mousseline 
de soie, or organdie would be 
as effective for this youthful 
costume if sympathetically 
chosen. 

To make this gown of ben- 
galine or other silken fabric 

Picrere-uat of black satin 22 inches wide, 10 yards wiil 
and velvet, trimmed with black be required; of materinl 54 
ostrich feathers. Large satin jnches wide, 4 yards will 
rosette on the front of the hat. prove sufficient : 





VISITING COSTUME—CLOTH AND 
PANNE VELVET 


HE original costume of which a pattern is pub- 

lished with this number of the Bazar was com- 

posed of panne velvet and cloth, a combination 

exceedingly handsome, and appropriate for car 

riage use or for any of the more formal afternoon 
occasions. The model is a most suitable one for treat 
ment in silk and cheviot, Henrietta cloth and crépe, or 
any of the dull mourning materials in combination with 
crépe. Where this design is selected for treatment in 
such fabrics, the Continental revers of the over-dress and 
bodice would be effective done in crépe, the flaring ruf 
fles of the lower skirt and the plain vest to be made of 
same fabric. The pattern of skirt consists of one-half 
of plain circular under-skirt, together with balf of single 
ruffle for same, diito of over-dress, shaped revers, and 
waistband Where facing is used, this should be cut 
exactly the shape of the edge of the skirt, and should be 
deep enough to meet the live of stitching of the top ruffle 





SILVER-GRAY 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 1030, 


CLOTH GOWN. 


(See Page 109s.) 





VISITING COSTUME—CLOTH AND PANNE VELVET 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 247.—(See Page 1093.) 


An interlining of light canvas or hair cloth will give a 
desirable spring to the lower part of the skirt. If the 
gurment be made of silk or satin, a thin silk or muslin 
lining for the ruffles will add to their effectiveness. The 
over-dress is smooth-fitting over the hips, but meets in 
two deep inward-turving pleats in the centre of the back 
that furnish a pretty flare for the lower part of the skirt. 
In making’ the skirt No. 247 of 
wide cloth, a drop skirt should be 
used as foundation. Pattern No. 
233 is suggested as most avuilable 
for this purpose. 

The new bodice pattern consists 

of one-half of back, the same of 
front, with revers, upper and un- 
der sleeve, together with cap for 
upper sleeve, vest, and collar. 
The lining for this bodice should 
be cut upon model waist lining 
No. 139. which includes sleeve 
form. The present patiern has a 
stretched French back and fitted 
front, the latter having one dart. 
The vest may be carried over to 
left side and secured under the 
cloth bodice, or the fastening may 
be made down the centre of the 
front, as seems best adapted to 
scheme of trimming or the form — jyrim of chiffon, and fold 
of the wearer. The wide revers of chiffon around the 
are seamed in with the shoulder crown. At the back of 
and just meet the top of the sleeve. the hat are two soft bows 
The latter is sheath-fitting, but of figured velvet. 
has slight gathers at the elbow at 
both the inner and outer seams. 
The cuffs are cut in one piece with the sleeve, and gain 
the flare at the seams. Where desired, separate patterns 
of this sleeve may be purchased, at a cost of 10 cents each. 
The costume design is one highly suitable for treatment 
in smooth cloths (Venetians, drap d’Alma, and satin-faced) 
in combination with panne velvet or satin. 

To make costume No. 247 of any material 54 inches 
wide will require 4 yards, together with 11 yards of silk 
for skirt and ruffles, and } yard (each) of satin and lace 
for the upper revers and top of sleeve. 





Watkine uat of black 
panne velvet with shirred 

















DAINTY WAYS OF SERVING EGGS 


ITH the French, who are admittedly the nation 
understanding most thoroughly the science of 
cooking and catering, breakfast is the simplest 
of affuirs,com posed of coffee or chocolate and 
rolls; and juncheon, from gastronomic as well 

as economic motives, is usually contrived from the rem- 
nants of last night's dinner, with the addition of eggs 
cooked in one of the many different ways in which eggs 
can be cooked, and in a different way for each day of the 
year. That the cooking utensils shall be immaculate and 
the element of taste enter largely into the arrangement 
are the essentials of success in the following methods of 
preparing dainty egg luncheon dishes: 


Gufs sur le plat—for breakfast. 


Butter well a French porcelain platter; put 
over the fire; warm one minute; break 1 egg ata 
time in a separate plate, and slide them gently on 
the hot buttered platter. Put a few grains of salt 
and pepper on each; cook two minutes without 
disturbing ; cooked in a small porcelain 
cocote are done the same way. The porcelain 
platters and also the so-called cocotes are im- 
ported from France in all sizes. 


7s 
eggs 


@a. 
Bouchées Ceufs aux huitres—for six persons. 


Six paté shells, 6 eggs, 1 cup of consommé, 1 
cup of cream; flour, buiter, eggs, lemon juice, 
18 oysters. Garnishing—celery, lemon slices. 


Take 6 eggs, put them five minutes in boiling 
water; cool them in cold water, peel, and cut in 
five slices, reserving the end parts for garnishing. 
IIave 18 oysters, no liquor; put them one minute 
in boiling water,drain and dry them in a towei; 
remove the hard part; into a small copper sauce- 











one minute with a silver fork, and put them aside for 
further use. Have 1 veal kidney—remove the fat and 
the light skin; cut it in thin slices. Have a bit of green 
pepper chopped, the quantity of a teaspoonful; 1 shallot; 
the inside of a fresh tomato without the seeds or the skin. 
Put half a table-spoonful of butter into a small sauce- 


pan. When the butter is melted, not brown, put in 
pepper, shallot, and tomato; 1 good pinch of salt. Cook 
ten minutes on a slow fire; put aside and keep hot. Into 


another saucepan put the sliced kidney in a teaspoonful 
Cook three minutes on a brisk 
Add the kidney to the mixture of green pepper, 


of butter, pinch of salt. 
fire. 
shallot, and tomato. 


Put aside aud keep warm, but not 





one half a teaspoonful of melted butter; place five min- 
utes in the hot oven. Decorate the dish with thin slices 
of cold ham, and here and there a small bunch of water- 
cress. A bechamel or a tomato sauce could be served 
separately, and a water-cress salad. This dish is most 
succulent as an entrée for luncheon. 


@. 


Omelette aux abricota—for siz persons. 


Break 6 very fresh eggs in a bow]; beat them one min- 
ute—no more—adding, while beating, 1 table-spoonful of 
powdered sugar, no salt. Put into a very bright 
and smooth frying-pan | table-spoonful of but- 
ter; as soon as melted and hot (not brown) pour 
the beaten eggs and stir them gently with a sil 
ver fork. When the fold forms bring it towards 
you, and repeat the operation three times. The 
omelette is then sufficiently done. Pour into the 
centre half of the apricot marmalade, which has 
been warmed up, not boiled, and fold up the two 
edges of the omelette so they meet. Slip quickly 
on the warm silver platter, decorate with more of 
the marmalade on one side and some macaroons 
on the other. Make four little square incisions at 
both ends of the omelette; put four macaroons up- 
right on each square, forming a sort of a box that 
you fill up with more marmalade. This garnish 
ing must be quickly done, as a cold omelette gets 
hard and loses ils entire savor. 


en. 


ufs brouillés aux ch ampignons sur rotiese—for 
six persons. 





Break 6 fresh eggs into a small copper sauce- 





C2UFS SUR LE PLAT. 


over the fire. Take a regular 
frying-pan, put half a table 
spoonful of butter, when hot 
but not brown, pour the 
beaten eggs in it. When the 
fold will form gather it gently 
towards you; the folds will 
form quite quickly; after the 
third fold the omelette is suffi 
ciently done. Pour the pre 
pared kidney into the centre ; 
have the platter ready ; slip the 
omelette half-way on the plat- 
ter, the other half will fall 
over and envelop the kidney. 
Decorate the top of the ome 
lette with thin slices of green 
pepper and tomato, alternately 
green and red, and pour some 
tomato sauce on one side of the 
omelette. Serve at once. 








e 





BOUCHEES DCUFS AUX HUITRES. 





Hufs farcis—for six persons, 


Hard-boiled raw 
butter, ham, parsley, water- 


eggs, eggs, 





pan. Put half a table-spoonful of good butter, 1 
small pinch of salt, pepper, mix them well—put 








(EUFS FARCIS. 





cress, 


Have 6 fresh eggs; put them 
five minutes in boiling water; 
cool them in cold water; peel 
them; cut them in two length 
wise; remove the yolks with 
care. Put the yolks intoa mor 
tar or chopping-bowl; add 3 
table-spoonfuls of good butter, 
same quantity of cooked lean 
ham, 1 teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, 2 raw eggs, 1 good 
pinch of pepper, no salt: pound 
or chop very nicely, and see 
that it is well mixed and 
smooth. Fill up then every 
half of the boiled eggs with 
the stuffing. Smooth the top 
with a knife dipped in cold 
water. Put the balance of the 
stuffing into a well - buttered 











OMELETTE CREOLE AUX ROGNONS 











round platter. Arrange each 
egg in it; pour over each 





pan put half a table-spoonful of! butter and the 
same quantity of sifted flour; stir constantly with 
a wooden spoon for four minutes, taking care not 
to let itturn brown. Pour over, little by little, 
always stirring, 1 cupful of good consommé and 
1 cupful of good thick cream, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, 1 pinch of pepper; let cook twelve min 


utes Put the oysters to cook two minutes; add 
the sliced eggs; cook one minute. Have ready 
prepared in a bowl 2 yolks of eggs, raw; mix 


with half a table-spoonful of butter, few drops of 
lemon, and a little of the sauce. Remove the 
saucepan from the fire, and pour the mixture, 
stirring gently, into the shells, which must have 
been previously warmed. Then take the reserved 
end parts of the eggs and put them on top of each 
shell like a cap. 





@n 
Omelette créole au rein—for six persons 


Eggs, 1 veal kidney, green pepper, shallot, fresh 
tomatoes, and tomato sauce. 


——— 








OMELETTE AUX ABRICOTS. 


aside for further use. Have ready quarter of a 
pound of mushrooms that you have peeled, put 
them into a bowl of lukewarm water, with a tea 
spoonful of vinegar, 2 pinches of salt; let soak 
for five minutes; drain and dry them in a towel, 
then chop the stems, not too fine. Take another 
saucepan (small), put in half a table-spoonful of 
butter; when melted put tops and stems of the 
mushrooms, 1 pinch of salt, 1 of pepper, cook 
three minutes, stirring, remove the tops and keep 
them warm for garnishing, then pour the chopped 
stems with the melted butter into the same pan 
with the mixed eggs. Put the eggs on the fire— 
must be moderate—stirring constantly but not 
fast, until the eggs become thick, smooth, not 
lumpy; remove the saucepan from the fire and 
add to it half a table-spoonful of very fresh butter, 
or a good table-spoonful of glace de viande, 
which will make the eggs much more palatable. 
Serve the eggs over small toasts, or réties, the tops 
of the mushrooms around the piatter. This dish 
must not wait, but be served very hot. This is 








Break 6 eggs into a bowl, add half a teaspoonful 
of salt and a small pinch of pepper; beat them 


ROTIES. 


(ZUFS BROUILLES AUX CHAMPIGNONS SUR 


equally true of almost every arrangement of eggs, 
which grow tough and heavy by waiting 
Marta Bray, 
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This story waa 1 October 21, 1899 thing you have in your power to do for me, never to men- noble possibilities which she had vaguely perceived in 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. tion that subject again.” him once, when she had caréd too little to think deeply 
I shall obey you,” he said; ‘‘butin return L ask that of him in any way. 
B mM A ' t penniless American girl, engages = you will not forget my request of you, though you have Oh, to have kept the pla e she had once had at his dear 
y shman, H Spotewo y oe forced me to silence. Whilea wrong so gross asthat goes side! To have shared with him the privations of a life 
J H y i ans to S gwen unrepaired I can never rest. Remember this, and that you that would have been nar-ow and obscure indeed com 
: aa ~de oak a oe = <0 ~ ' have it in your power to re lieve me of this burden. Now pared with the one which she had known in its stead, but, 
5 speak 7 of her ant I ving her - Will go oh, how rich in the way she had now come to count 
goes k 1 wi she jet . » and how He turned and vanished through the shrubbery, Com riches! 
wwreed, in order to conciliate his nocle, who ia rade after him Thoughts like these she had to fight against. Perhaps 
‘ rd Hurdly is «o impress» B “ Bettina sunk upon the ground, covering her face with in the end they would conquer, and would hunt her to 
es to marry | hime 1d asserts «s the long drapery of her cap Suddenly she felt a touch the death; but now, until she could get out of the coun 
showing as fa letter nat i H Her heart leaped, and she uncovered her head, showing try, she must put them dowh 
' euk gagement, but at the “a f the the light of a great hope in ber eyes She had only a few days left, and she determined to de 
\ tel i ys sal. News of But it was only Comrade, nestling close to her, with vote a part of these to some farewell visits among the 
" " = y after f r human-eyed ¢ yn passion She threw her arms around tenan!s. As far as she had been able to do, she | t made 
I uW uracter makes Bettina d ss him, and pressed her face against his shaggy side friends with these poor folk, and had given what she 
he ge . Sym aes are, % So Daas Be Did he send you to me, Comrade,” she whispered, could torelieve their necessities; but, in comparison with 
H i cana a ‘Ho ne - - B ann 5 . because he knew that I was miserable and alone?” what was needed, the money at her command had seemed 
H f he has 2 nephew Sewenes he he eieed tes lhe gentle creature whined and wagged his tail as ifin pitifully small 
. “ sente he ” s nephew desperate effort to reply W hen Lady Hurdly, dressed in her deep w idow’'s mourn 
“ ' © and more straing As a I know he did! I know he did!” she cried. ‘“‘Oh, ing, descended the steps of her stately residence and en 
‘ ' “ h work, until, during the hunting sea- how kind and good and unrevengeful he is! And I can tered the waiting carriage, whose black-liveried servants 
- f . i's sud feath. Lord Hardly, never tell him the truth. I can never tell that to any hu saluted her respectfully, she had a consciousness that set 
" anitate ' imn to America, leaves heron man being, Comrade, but I'll tell it to you.” She drew  vants and tenants alike must feel a certain commisera 
en e work s has been doing, the balk of his head close to her lips and whispered He used to tion for the great la ly such as they had known her, now 
. . er telegraphs her to act f ' love me, Comrade, and | was deceived into doubting him sunk to poverty as well as obscurity. This feeling made 
\ he she learns that the reporte of Hor * and doing him a great and dreadful wrong I am sorry her manner a little colder and proude r than usual as slit 
: “ age —emge ie ~ nthe Seo — ves + “ “ oe ~ for iton my knees. I would kiss his feet to get his for- sat alone in the sunshine of a lovely autumn morning 
atom at e erate promis . niss the £1 7eness, but that can never be I can never tell the truth and was driven between the beautiful English hedge 
' \ p al miditions. Re # to accept any © any one but you, Comrade, but I'll tell you all—all— = rows and through the fertile fields which she bad le arned 
hem Mattie eementen bl ietttin ath a every bit of it,” and sinking her voice lower yet, she whis- to leve. How scon would all of this be changed for her! 
t ‘ I ~ Lord Hardly leaves ber in possession pered a few words, inaudible except to him And changed to what? The isolated exile of a piace 
s nes n to consult some papers, and they rhen she sprang to her feet, a great light in her eyes,as filled with the haunting memories of the past—her mo 


AISING his hat au 


had had an instinct to free her 
yurden she had borne 
» could do this for her 


8 consequences in her life ! ‘ 
It reminded her no 
ulso who and by what means he 


It is not proper, perhaps, that I should 
favor of you but Ido beg you not to speak or 
again until I have done what 


sone away from this place and this country for- 
during which Comrade 
ind tried to lick her hand 
the favor I have asked of you?” 


have been humiliated enough without that. 





she threw her arms upward with an exultant movement, 
and cried, as if to some unseen witness up above, “ I have 
Sald it 
CHAPTER XV 
FTER this Bettina went about her preparations for de 
parture with a spirit of calm and collectedness which 
came from the knowledge of herself, which she had at 
] fully accepted. Hundreds of times in these last few 
ys her mother’s words had come back to her: ‘‘ The 
iy will come when you will know what you are incapa 
le even of imagining now—what is the one perfect love 
and complete union that can ever be between two human 
beings Test the world, if you will—and your nature 
lemands that you shall test it—but you will live to say 
one day: ‘My mother knew. My mother’s words have 
come true 
It was even so She knew now, at last, and the know 
ledge had her when inexorable necessity com 
pelled her to separate herself forever from the man who, 
not suddenly, but by a system of gradual evolution—from 
the crude emotions of her girlhood through the’vrowing 
consciousness of later years—had now manifested himself 
to her as all her heart could desire, all her spirit could 
crave, all her mature womanhood could need. She real- 
ized that he had long been this to her, but with a thick 
veil between herself and him which had hid the truth 
from her. The reading of the letter given her by Mr. 
Cortlin had torn that veil apart, and she saw him as he 
was, the man of her ideal. She did not, at the same mo- 
ment, see her own heart as it was, This vision had come 
to her with her renewed intercourse with Horace, who 
had appeared before her now the ripe product of the 


come to 


ther, whom she had lost forever, and her young lover, 
who was as alsolute ly lost to her. 

Strangely to herself, it was the latter that she felt to be 
the keener pain. To the former she was reconciled; as 
we do, sooner or later, reconcile ourselves to the inevita 
ble; but the supreme sting of this other grief was that 
she felt it need not have been. Sitting there in her impos 
ing carriage, the object of much eager attention, she felt 
so desolate and wretched that it was with difficulty that 
she kept back her tears. 

She dreaded the ordeal before her. She felt that 
must take leave of these people and say a word of kind 
ness to them, since she was so miserably unable to do 
more: but these visits were always depressing. Since 
the tenants had discovered that they had a sympathetic 
listener in her, they had luxuriated in the pouring out 
of their sorrows. Of course they had not ventured to 
accuse her husband of being connected with them, but 
the lesson was one that he who ran might read 

So, when the carriage stopped at the door of the first 
cottage, she bad made up her mind that she could not 
stand much in the way of these miserable confidences to 
day, and would make her visits short 

But when she entered the house she was conscious of a 
total change of atmosphere. Every creature in the room 
gave proof of this, according to his or her kind. The old 
woman who sat knitting by the hearth looked up at her 
with a dim twinkle in the eyes that had heretofore ex 
pressed nothing but a consciousness that things were bad 
and getting worse; and the children, who, indeed, had 
taken little count of the depression of their elders, now 
manifestly shared their relief from it. It was their mo- 
ther who, with a strange smile of hope on her careworn 


she 








face and a fervent clasping together of her 
workworn hands, made the explanation to 
the visitor. 

But this explanation, when it had been 
heard, was almost more of an ordeal to Bet- 
tina than the one which she had feared. 
Certainly it made a stronger demand upon 
her power of self-control. For the key-note 
of it all was Horace. He had been here be- 
fore her, and had done, or promised to have 
done, all that she had so passionately wished 
to do. His name was on their lips contin- 
ually; even the little children lisped it. It 
was ‘‘his lordship this” and ‘‘his lordship 
that,” in a way that furnished a strange con- 
trast to the studied avoidance of the word 
under former conditions 

Somehow, glad as she was, it was hard for 
Bettina to bear. In the midst of the ac 
counts of what his lordship bad done and 
said, and how he was to right all their 
wrongs and make everybody happy, she got 
up and took a hurried leave 

What was the use of her staying here? 
What was a little sympathetic feeling, more 
or less, to these wretchedly poor creatures? 
It was their material needs that they wished 
satisfied, and a stronger hand than hers was 
at work on these. And if—as seemed so 
plain, as she could so well imagine from her 
own knowledge of him—he was able and 
willing to give them the sympathy and in- 
terest as well as the practical help they 
needed, where was any use for her? There 


| the fulfilment of her plan. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


of his heart, forsworn all women. It had 
never occurred to him to put another in Bet- 
tina’s place. For a long time a passionate 
resentment possessed him. When he knew 
that Bettina had married his cousin, this re- 
sentment had had two objects to feed upon 
instead of one; but at first the bitterness of 
his anger against the being in whom he had 
supremely believed greatly outweighed that 
against the being in whom he had never be- 
lieved. Lord Hurdly had never had it in 
his power to wound and anger him as Bettina 
could. So, when he got transferred from St. 
Petersburg to Simla, it was with the instinct 
of removing himself as far as possible from 
Bettina. Of the other he scarcely thought. 
When, however, the first consternation of 
the sudden blow was over, and he grew calm 
enough to be capable of anything like tem- 
perate thought, he tried to imagine how this 
strange state of things had come about. 
Obviously Bettina must have sought Lord 
Hurdly out, and it was almost certain that 
she had done this with a view to mediating 
between him and his offending heir. He 
recalled her having said, more than once, that 
she intended to win him over,and he pictured 
to himself what had probably transpired in 
Lord Hurdly, 


| who was notoriously indifferent to women, 


was none—nobody needed her, she told her- | U : c 
| tina chiefly guilty, Horace began to feel that 


self, desperately, and the sooner she lost her- 
self in the oblivion of America the better 
Each cottage that she visited showed the 
same metamorphosis in its inmates. A lame 
boy to whom she had once given a pair of 
crutches had a new wheel-chair, and the 
crutches were thrown in a corner. A sick 
child for whom she had bought some pre- 
pared food, which it had not been able to 
take, had been sent off to a hospital for regu 
lar treatment, and its poor mother was en 
joying the first rest of many years, with a 
consciousness that the child was better off 
than it could possibly be with her. An old 
man who had been long bedridden, and to 
whom she had sent some cl bedclothes 
had been moved into anot om with 
complete new furnishings the occu 
pantof this room hai been sent elsewhere, so 
that the distressing sense of over-crowdedness 
for sick and well was entirely gone from the 
house 
lo 


she 


Wiiilie 


ilmost every cottage that she 
saw the How 
her own efforts seemed beside these! 
was heart compared with hand? 


same evidences 


What was 


sympathy compared with money? And was 
she 80 sure thatshe gave even the sympathy? 
She felt in her breast now no sense of pity 


for their suffering. no consciousness even of 


rejoicing in their relief. The only feeling 
there ind it seemed to fill her whole heart 

was pity for her own numb, gnawing 
wretchedness, for which there could be no 
relief 


When the last hurried visit 
she drove home, completely unnerved 
black veil was lowered 


was ended, 
Her 


before her face, and 


though she sat erect and com posed to out 
ward seeming, the tears rained down her 
cheeks 


Her remaining days at Kingdon Hall were 
spent in a state of such listlessness and in- 
ertia that Nora le gan to fear that she was 
going to be ill. She urged her mistress to 
send for the doctor; but, for answer, Bettina 
burst into tears, declaring that she was not 
ill, and begging Nora to do everything for 
her that was necessary to get her off on the 
steamer on which she had taken passage, as 
she felt unable to do anything herself 

How the intervening hours passed she 
never knew; but, as if taking part in a dream, 
she went through them all, and at last found 
herself settled in her state-room, with Nora to 
take care of ber, and no one to spy on her or 
notice what she did. Asking Nora, as pit 
eously as a child, to help her to undress, she 
went to bed, and from that bed she did not 
rise until the ship had touched another shore, 
and the breadth of the world lay between 
herself and Horace 


visited | 
pitiful | 
What | 


How glad she would have been to lie there | 


and sail on forever, freed from her responsi- 
bility to the future, as she was from that to 
the ‘past! 


CHAPTER XVI 

T was when Bettina was a matter of three 

hours out at sea that Lord Hurdly arrived 
at Kingdon Hall, and 
ordered the servant to say to Lady Hurdly 
that he wished to see her. His surprise was 
great when the man informed him that Lady 
Hurdly had that day sailed for America 

Dismissing the servant, he went to the li- 
brary and shut himself up there alone. How 
strangely was this great luxurious house 
altered to him in one moment's time! Just 
now he had felt a presence in it whieh had 
made every atom of it significant. Now, how 
dead, empty, meaningless, it had suddenly 
become! 

The overpowering effect of this change 
was almost startling to him, and for the first 
time he had the courage to face himself and 
to demand of his own soul an explanation 

He was a man of a peculiarly uncomplex 
nature. When, on meeting Bettina, he for 
the first time fell deeply in love, he had look- 
ed upon the matter as a finality, and he had 
never ceased so to regard it. When she 
deserted him, without giving him a chance to 
speak, he had, in the overwhelming bitterness 


on being admitted, | 





saw in Bettina a new type, and, as consequent 
events proved, became possessed of the wish 
to have her for his wife. This being so, he 
had probably not scrupled as to the means to 
this end. Gradually, from having held Bet 


it was quite possible that she had been less so 
than the artful and determined man, who had 
undoubtedly brought to bear on her all the 
wiles of which he was master 

(TO BE ConmINUED.) 


Apvice TO Mornens.—Mus, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always |e used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
oe wee colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a. 
—{Adv.] 


ALWAYS THE SAME. 


THERE never is 
— of the Gail 


any change in the superior 
Borden Eagle Brand Con 
densed Milk. In delicate flavor, richness, and per 
fect - keeping qualities it can be guaranteed. It 
has stood First for forty years. Avoid unknown 
brands.—{ Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“A Perfect Food,”’ 








«« Preserves Health,”’ 





«« Prolongs Life.’’ 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“It is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 

















TRADE-MARK. 





Walter Baker & CO. timites, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. 








Do not 








look for 
that little 


\ white spot 
“4 «on the 


back of 
" your head. 


Is it there? Then 
baldness 1s already seck- 
ing your acquaintance. 
To do nothing is to 
give it welcome. To 
act promptly is to dis- 
miss it. 

Hall’s Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer 
feeds starved hair and 
makes it grow. It takes 
out all dandruff and 
keeps your scalp clean 
and healthy. If your 
hair is faded or gray and 
you wish the old color 
restored it will cer- 
tainly do this for you. 


We have a beautiful book on “ The Hair" —free. 





If your druggist cannot supply 
you, send one dollar to R. P. Hall 
& Co., Nashua, N. H. 


JOA IIR RITA 


HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, - $3 00 a Year 
WEEKLY, - $4 00a Year 
BAZAR, - - $4 00 a Year 
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Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used sell such 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


to 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists’; all sorts of people are 
using it. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Tissue-Paper Patterns 


beginning with the issue of December 31, 1808, 
will be furnished at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents 
GIRL’S COSTUME, - - 50 “ 
WAIST, withsteeve, - - - 25 * 
ts 6 «« = = + 


Separate Sleeve and Collar Patterns 10 cents 
each, except where otherwise specified. 





Patterns for adults in one size only 
bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Girls’ 
patterns made in standard 13-year-old 
size only. Money must accompany order. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the 
following form is suggested. This will 
avoid error and facilitate the forwarding 
of the pattern. 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 
Dear Sirs,— 


Please send me pattern, standard size as ad- 
vertised, published in HARPER’S BAZAR, of 


WAIST, ee 

SKIRT, Sea tatetinens 

COSTUME, iiticdses 

GIRL’S COSTUME, No. 

GOP WEG E GRMNOED, cccsccccccicccccssee cents. 
PD iniinntiartrsincvidanebsisinicgdiibhintviones 

Address......... iakineschGateervic malian 
Cut Pattern Fashi in this Numb Nos. 247 





Address 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, publishers 


| and 1030, on page 1090. 
| s 
| 
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ORE can be done with 
the camera and photo- 
graphic materials than 
the average amateur 
dreams of. There are 
ways of finishing pho- 
tographs as to mount- 
ing and binding that 
give opportunity for 
original and pleasing 
results far more satis- 
fying than the mere 
mounting of prints on 
cards or in such books 
as can be purchased for 
the purpose 

The choice generally 
lies between a book and 

a portfolio, and up toa 
certain point the pro 
cedure is much the same 
We will suppose that 
the prints have been 
made and are ready to 
mount. The best prints 
for this purpose are 
made on platinum pa- 
per, or blue paper, as 
such will lie perfectly 
flat; but the highly glazed papers can be used if pre- 
ferred. A cheap grade of drawing. paper, about fifteen 
to twenty cents per square yard, heavy or thin, as is 
preferred, has been secured and cut to the proper size. 

In cutting, always remember that an inch or more 

should be allowed on the left side for binding if it 

is to be a book. The prints can be fastened at each 
corner to the drawing-paper wit) a little pure gum- 





















































SOFT LEATHER COVER WITH TURNED EDGES 


arabic moistened with water; or the gum can be run all 
around the edge of the print, which can then be held 
down until it sticks. The next thing is to draw a line 
sround each mounted print, an eighth or quarter of an 
inch away, with a ruler and mechanical pen, using liquid 
India ink; this is some slight trouble, but the result more 
than pays, as it frames the picture. After ruling and 
lettering, the making of a title-page, and adding two or 





























ONE WAY TO GIVE THE TITLE ON A COVER 


three fly-leaves, front and back, the sheets are fastened 
together with two or three staples (a stapling-machine can 
be bought at a stationer’s for a small amount), putting the 
staples through a piece of strong linen cloth on the out- 
side of the top and bottom sheet; this prevents the sheets 
from tearing off, and also gives something strong to glue 
the cover to when the time comes. A book bound in this 
simple fashion does not, as a general thing, lie open well; 
but if each page before being stapled is creased along that 
side which is to be bound, the crease acts as a sort of hinge 
ind makes a surprising difference. If the hinge of your 

ver (which is to be explained later) is an inch wide, 
this crease should be about an inch and a half in from the 
edge of the paper 

The cover is made of heavy, strong card-board, cut a 
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quarter of an inch larger than the sheets top, bottom, and 
front, and flush with the back. Next, cut a strip one 
inch wide off the back edge of each cover board; in all 
this cutting it is necessary to have things square, and a 
small iron carpenter's square is about the best to use, 
Then glue a small strip of muslin on the under side, con- 
necting the inch strip originally cut off with the board 
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PENCIL line is drawn on each side of the centre 

of this material, which allows for thickness of the 
pages and the cover boards. Then one cover board with 
hinges is thoroughly covered with glue on the outside 
(starch paste should be used if the covering is silk or 
other material that will be stained by glue) and laid 
down on the cover material, with the back edge of the 





























BORDERS FOR PRINTS ON INSIDE PAGES 


from which it was cut, but keeping the edges an eighth 
of an inch or more apart. 

This done, the boards are ready to be covered; and here 
you have large opportunity to display your own ingenuity. 















































STRAW MATTING WITH LEATHER BACK 


The cloth or leather used is cut an inch larger all around 
than the entire cover, and as long as the two covers laid 
together endwise, including the thickness of the sheets to 
be bound and the thickness of the card used for cover 
boards 





























LEATHER AND MoGILL FASTENERS. 


CALF-SKIN PASTED OVER CARD-BOARD FLEURS-DE-LIS. 


hinge piece against the pencil line, pressing it down, 
then turning the whole over and smoothing out any 
wrinkles, and forcing the goods down between the hinges, 
and the main part to the muslin on the under side. The 
other cover is treatedin the same way. The edges of the 
cover material are then drawn over and stuck down. Two 
pieces of paper are next cut, same size as the leaves, and 
pasted on the inside of the cover boards, thus covering up 
all bad edges. When this has thoroughly dried, the book 
is ready to go into the cover. Lay the cover out flat, in 
side up, then put plenty of glue on the muslin which has 
been fastened to the pages by the staples used to hold the 





























A PORTFOLIO OF STRETCHED CHINA SILK 


pages together, and lay the book carefully down on one 
cover, leaving an eqfal margin at the top, bottom, and 
front, and bring the other cover over into place, keeping 
the one cover squarely over the other, and put the whole 
away under the weight of several heavy books until the 
glue has set, when your book is bound. The above ex 





























A PORTFOLIO BINDING OF FANCY JAPANESE SILK. 


planation is very full, and may seem like considerabie 
work, when in reality the reverse is the case; and prac- 
tically no tools are needed for such simple book-making, 
beyond a sharp knife, cutting-board, iron square, pot of 








liquid glue, and a set of fingers that are not 
all thumbs. 


ITLE-PAGES and cover designs can be 

made by lettering what is desired, with 
chalk or paint, on a rail fence, flat stone, 
barn door, etc., then photographing the ob- 
ject possibly with the artist finishing the 
ast word; or a negative of some large sign- 
board with pleasing surroundings, or a 
“sandwich man,” can be made, the adver- 
tisement painted out in the negative, and the 
proper matter lettered in on the print with 
pen or brush. Lettering can also be done 
with thick black drawing-ink on tracing- 
cloth, this laid on a piece of clean glass 4 
the prioting-frame, and a print made as from 
a negative. Some very pretty decorative 
effects for borders, etc., can be made in this 
way by laying around your lettering pressed 
flowers, leaves, or grasses, making a silhou- 
ette that is both novel and catchy. Such a 
print can be shaded while aetuting with a 
moving card to print one end darker than 
the other. Novel color effects can be made 
by sensitizing with the ordinary blue-print 
solution colored papers, such as yellow, red, 
etc., making prints green or purple; this can 
also be done with thin China silks for covers, 
resulting in colors that give no suggestion of 
the common blue print. 


@a. 


O cover material there is almost no limit, 

from floor-matting to jute burlap. Many 
of the commoner clotis that bookbinders use, 
if turned wrong side ont, give unexpectedly 
charming results. The stain in most of these 
does not saturate the cloth, but comes through 
in irregular blotches, making a mottled effect 
that is never twice exactly alike. Leather of 
course can be used, and here it pays to take 
a good grade. Calf-skin, showing the soft 
under side, is particularly good and wears 
well; a leather which the bookbinders call 
chamois, and which is really a delicate kid, 
has a surface that is softer than the most del- 
icate velvet, but is too fine for rough or care- 
less handling. Fancy Japanese silks and 
crépes have beautiful and occasionally very 
appropriate designs 

Raised lettering or scroll-work can be 
made on a cover by cutting the letters or 
scrolls out of thin card and gluing them on 
the cover board, then covering the whole 
with a thin leather or cloth, pressing the ma- 
terial down in all the corners and edges, until 
held in place by the glue. Material that will 
stretch to a smn!l extent is necessary for this. 
A photo of apple-tree bark with the name 
lettered in tracing-cloth and vignetted on 
the print was satisfactory. The double print- 
ing required for this is simple enough; first 
a piece of clean glass is laid in the printing- 
frame, then the lettered tracing -cloth, and 
then the negative, and the whole placed in 
the shade to print, when the lettering, being 
the thickness of the glass away from the 
sensitive paper, naturally has a soft vignet- 
ted edge. 

A very pretty portfolio-cover was made by 
using McGill fasteners with fancy heads for 
a border and frame for the lettering. The 
only unusual thing here is the fact that two 
thin boards are used instead of one thick 
one; they are cut exactly the same size, the 
leather is glued to one, and, before the edges 
are turned over, the fagteners are pushed 
through and their points bent down, then 
the other board is glued over the points, the 


leather pulled over the double edge, and you | 


proceed as usual. 


NOTHER way of making raised leather 

designs is to take thick sheet-lead with a 
smooth surface, and with a punch and ham- 
mer drive a series of holes equally distant 
‘rom one another, and following some design, 
scroll or lettering, then using a leather of 
some body, like rather heavy calf, put the 
leather to soak in clean water until it is thor- 
oughly saturated, and having covered the lead 
with moist tissue-paper to prevent staining 
the leather, lay the latter on the lead, cover 
with two or three thicknesses of blotting- 
paper, back each side with a heavy piece of 
board, and squeeze in a vise, putting on all 
the pressure possible, and leave for two or 
three hours. When removed allow the leath- 
er to lie quietly until dry, when you will have 
a design in raised dots. The tissue-paper 
above referred to should be in one piece and 
without wrinkles, as anything of the sort 
would show in the leather, 

There is a great satisfaction in having one 
or more books that can be continually added 
to. The writer keeps a half-dozen such go- 
ing all the time. For this the covers are made 
separate, two holes are punched through the 
hinge of both front and back covers, and 
through the leaves as they are added, and the 
whole fastened together with a couple of 
large fasteners. In this way one can keep a 
steadily growing record of what is going on 
in his own back yard, or of any subject of 
special interest, such as pictures of the baby, 
wild flowers or cultivated, or of the year’s 
excursions. It is no small pleasure to sit of 
a winter’s evening and dream over the mem- 
ories called up by the pictured happenings of 
the past while planning for the vacations to 
come, and the long stormy Sundays will slip 
away the faster with something of the sort 
handy by to turn to, 

C. G. Hie. 
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T NICHOLAS 


YOUNG FOLKS 


AMONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
EDITED BY MARY MAPES DODGE 












he expects 
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Tan Maclar 


number of 
Service,’’ 


delights of 


boys and girls. 
































Theodore Roosevelt 


is a busy man, but he says that ST. NICHOLAS has 
an audience to which he would like to speak,and 


piece of writing, descriptive of the beauties and 
Scotch Highlands on a Sunday afternoon. 


ST. NICHOLAS has a wonderful program for 1900. 
is already doing good in thousands of homes where there are 





to write an article for that magazine 
on 


“ What America 
xpects of Her Boys.” 





en has a contribution in the Christmas 
St. NICHOLAS entitled ««Afternoon 
a very charming and characteristic 


*«the moor above the glen”’ in the 





It 
Is it in yours ? 


Send for the illustrated booklet which tells the 
Story of St. Nicholas. Free. Buy a copy of the 
December number on any news-stand—z25 cents, 
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W.& J. Sloane 


Private Patterns. 
Smith’s 
Wilton Velvet 
Carpetings. 


Best inexpensive 
Carpets Made. 
Write for Particulars. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK 





WEBER 
PIANOS 


“ 4 harmonious creation of art.” 
“An inspiration toa 
musical temperament.” 
“ Supports the voice most admirably.” 
a 
“The achievements of Albert Weber, 
Senior, in the realm of tone pro- 
duction, like the violin masterpieces 
of Cremona, still stand unrivalled.” 
wt 
Send for catalogue. 
ad 
WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave. and 16th St., New York. 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
181 Tremont Street, Boston. 























LIEBIG 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT 








ACTIVE MEN 


who can’t make time for luncheon 
without missing an engagement will 
find that a cup of LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 
can be made in one moment, which 
will renew the strength and vitality 
and prevent exhaustion. Keep a 
jar in your office. It will save your 
health. 


Genuine with 
this signature 
in blue 




















Have You Seen Harper’s Portrait Catalogue 


of distin- 
guished 


and popular Authors (217 portraits)? 3000 Books described and classified 


under History, Travel, and Description; Biography; Fiction; Literature ; Fine 
Arts; Useful Arts; Science; Languages; Sociology; Religion; Philosophy, 
etc. WRITE FOR IT. Sent free upon receipt of postage (10 cents), Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the .newers are needed 


The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Mus. J. A. R,—Yon seem to be working in the right 
direction, and there is but little in the way of sugges- 
tion that I can make for you. The yellow sample 
which you enclose is excellent. If your biues are as 
good, you need anticipate no failure. You will find 
that yellow paper especially good with the white 
paint. You are fortanate, too, in your pine floors, 1 
should suggest using the Boulton cloth to which you 
refer for both your bed-valance and your curtains, 
since you have it already on your bed. However, hang 
a piece first at the window and see if it looks well, but 
do not mix the chintz and the Bolton cloth on your 
bed. If the difference between the line of your pic- 
ture-shelf aud that of your mantel bothers you when 
the room is finished, try different experiments with 
your books and plaster-casts to see whether the best 
effects are produced byfaccentuating the fact that your 
mantel is lower, and so arranging your possessions 
that its height is made to seem a part of your plan, or 
whether you want to build the mantel up by means of 
those things which you place on it. The arrange- 
ment of individual possessions in a room has really to 
be studied carefully, and cannot be done by any one at 
a distance, except in the case of large pieces of furni- 
ture, which bear a different relation to the rest of the 
room. Bagdad stripes make excellent and durable 
covers for divans, and when they become soiled or 
faded they can often be turned. But you must choose 
your curtains with some reference to the colors in your 
couch-covering. A brilliant note of red in a yellow 
room is always good, and I would suggest red curtains, 
except that there is never any good red in those Bag- 
dad stripes, ana you could not have the two together. 
But I should experiment along the lines of red or 
golden-browns, for I see by studying your diagram 
that the arrangement of doors would prevent your 
considering the two rooms in relation to each other, 
neither one making a vista for the other, I do not 
like Bagdad stripes leading into bed-rooms, so that if 
you put up a curtain at that door, let it be part of the 
decorative scheme of the sitting rather than of the 
bed room. 


Lire-Lone Sunsortser.—Will you please send fall 
name and address, and mention subject of former 
letter? 


A Sunsoriser's Daventer —Yonr house is delight- 
fully planned for comfort, and what a good-sized fam- 
ily you must have! It is always interesting to see so 
many persons gathered ander one roof. I am afraid, 
however, that I have a blow in store for you. The 
wood of which you send me samples is not what we 
call hard-wood in this part of the country. This, too, 
has been varnished, not polished, which makes a vast 
difference. If the house js already finished, it will be 
too late for you to do anything except with infinite 
trouble. But if it is not too late, then make the con- 
tractor give you oiled or polished woods, not varnished. 

Almost any color will go with your light sycamores, 
and I should be largely governed in my choice by 
what color is most congenial tome. Flowered papers 
and hangings will aleo go with them. In fact, you 
could hardly go far astray in your choice. This is es- 
pecially true of the wood which you have chosen for 
your room and the spare room. Even the varnish on 
these woods is not bad enongh to worry about; it is 
when you get to that in the parlor and library that the 
trouble begins 

You have, then, practically red wood-work for the 
parlor. Either put up a yellow cartridge-paper, or a 
burlaps which you paint with gold. And this treat- 
mcnt of burlaps, by-the-way, is altogether delightful, 
almost any tone being good on it. In a stadio be- 
longing to some young gir! here in town, for instance, 
the walls have been covered with coffee-bagging —a 
common form of burlaps—nailed carefully on, and 
painted with dull gold. The studio is filled with old 
mahogany and brass. You would have to have a 
skilled workman for this, unless you had a special gift 
yourself. The gold or bronze can be toned with dif- 
ferent colors, thus there is a beautiful parior in New 
York in which the burlaps on the wall was brushed 
with gold, toned with pink. Do not attempt, then, 
any other red with that red wood, but choose among 
greens, golds, and flowered papers, The bed-hang- 


| ings mentioned in the last answer to you are not ne- 


cessary, but they are pretty and add much to a room, 
The bedspread is right except that the corners should 
not be cut off. Simply make a slit where the legs 


| come. 





G. A. K.-—-A mahogany bed, if you possibly can, so as 
to be in keeping with the lovely bureau, although the 
brass of an enamelled bed requires no special care to 
keep it bright. Rubbing it off with a chamois duster 
is all that is necessary. Some old-fashioned house- 
keepers insist on a bolster and pillows for every bed, 
but many other persons simply use a bolster, keeping 
the pillows in a closet during the day, the maid taking 
them out at night when she tarns down the bed. In 
this case the bedspread is sometimes drawn carefully 
over the bolster and creased where the spread is 
drawn. Sometimes again a bolster is covered with a 
permanent cover to match the spread. This is put on 
after the spread has been drawn over the bedclothes. 
The spread is cut like any ordinary sheet, only larger, 
and is made not to tuck in the sides but to fall over 
the valance. It can be made of any material, from the 
simple=t six cents-a-yard cotton material to a costly 
silk. Its edges can be trimmed with fringe or lace or 
even a deep hem. The fringed dimity spreads are 
serviceable, and answer the purpose very well when 
economy has to be considered. 

If the chimney is not an open fireplace, then your 
plan for building a washstand around it is most ex 
cellent. Do not line the muslin with which you drape 
it, but make the curtain of plain white dimity, being 
careful to have two, so that they can be frequently 
washed. Dimity costs but little and lasts a long 
time. Drawn-linen work is pretty on the burean, es- 
pecially when the design is made to follow the line of 
the burean’s edge. White would be prettiest with 
your walls, and here is another suggestion if you think 
best to follow it. Pat your bureau at the end of the 
room away from the closet, using that space for a sew- 
ing table and chair, or a low seat filling the entire 
space from window to closet door. You would get 
more room in that way unless the door interfered with 
the bureau, Puta screen at the foot of the bed if you 
want to hide it, or, better still, keep your doors closed, 
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. 
pondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
eat ast three weeks befor © ahewers are needed 

Bazan bas a ver rrespondence, and regrets that 
anewer an y ma 
Evuwa H.—No, most aseuredly one should not send 
vitations to lancheons and dinners, which one is 
e will not be accepted, to people in deep mourn- 
g: when there is any uncertainty it is perfectly cor- 
to send them, mentioning In the note of invitation 
mt one is so anxious for an acceptance that one 


ces the benefit 


f the doubt. Bat it is different in 
invitations to teas, days, receptions, and any 
tertainments on 


thie order, where cards are sent 


enerally ; then it is proper to include all on one’s call- 
g-list, and it would be most discourteous to people 
who are in moarning to omit them. A bride may with 


verfect propriety be invited to any function before she 
sat home regularly to ber friends. Some brides do 

t send out at-home cards or receive formally antil 
several mouthe after their marriage. 
them to have 


It would be hard 
to keep in retirement during the 


val 


I think, if you read Mra. Sherwood's 
mourning etiquette rules carefally, you will probably 
find that she means that visits of condolence néed not 
vw acknowledged by personal visits for at least a year, 

now 
mit that 
by 


SU peoRinen 


the mourner wishes to go again into society, 
very different 


urds 


is from acknowledging the 
It is correct to recognize all vieits and 
arda of condolence by black-bordered visiting-cards ; 


by hand 


ese should be sent if possible, within a 


nonth after the calle are made. Cards of condolence 


which are sent by mail may be acknowledged by mail- 
ed cards, but it ls more correct and courteous to send 
the carte by hand, unless they are sent so far away 

st they have to wo by post. Notes of condolence 
should certainly be recoguized, but they may be recog- 


nized in one of several ways. At present, in fashion- 


able society, people in aMfliction have black-bordered 
urds engraved, which read as, 
Mra. Wi 
and family 
thank you for your 


kind expressions of sympathy and condolence 


am Smith 


Or sometimes on the mourner’s black-bordered visit- 
ing-card is written,‘ Thanks you for your kind eym- 
pathy,” onder the name; this is sent to any ove who 
has sent any token of condolence—cards, flowers, 


snd to those who have called. Batsome 


that such a recognition is two formal, and 


formal notes 
people fee 
that letters and notes of condvlence should be acknow- 
edged by personal notes; the notes may be written 


by the mourver or one of the family, and may be sent 
any time within a month. It is all largely a matter of 
personal inclination, and mourning etiquette rules are 


at present regulated by each one individually, and no 
me is criticised for doing what he believes to be right 


for him personally 


M. E. H.—Conventional-sized letter-paper is either 
T inches long by 6 inches wide to fit into oblong en- 
lopes, or T by 43¢ inches to fit into envelopes which 

nearly equare. Note-paper on which invitations 
and acceptances and regrets and formal notes of any 
kind are written is about 6 inches long by 4 wide, or 
The decoration is either a crest, the 


are 


ven 


vid 


sibalies 


ess of the house, or a monogram; these may be 


engraved in color, bronze, silver, or gold. White isthe 
best color for paper of any kind, although a dall blue 
wv cray le allowable. To be strictly correct, a woman 


calls she owes before she sends 
Bat this rule 
« not by any means always observed, and a hostess is 
if the cards go before she bas retarned her 
occasionally gives an enier- 


should retarn all the 
it cards for a reception, tea, or days. 
pard med 


alle: indeed, a bostless 
sjnment, sach as mentioned, for the express purpose 
{ wiping out her social obligations and starting over 
sguin, and waite to return ber calls until she may visit 
attend her entertainment 


rect way is to retarn the calle before the cards 


those who nevertheless, 
the ¢ 


gv out 


The fork should always be held in the 
right hand when one is not using a knife; it is beld in 
the left hand when a knife ie used, eo your informer 
wae correct, as a knife is not en régle with salad or pie 


InQuistTive 


When helping one’s self from a platter where a fork 
wd a knife or a fork and a spoon are on the platter, 
it is optional which one takes in the right hand. No 
it le not bad form to change one’s fork from one hand 
to the other occasionally ; one mast do it 
In No. 41 can 
a hostess, with certain restrictions, 


f conrse 


snobtrusively abswe to question 


safely aseert that 


may set her table and her covers as best suite her 
fancy and convenience without doling anything im 
proper. We all know that the forks are on the left, 
be knives and seup-spoon on the right, while a des- 
t-apoon and fork may or may not be at the head of 
the cover, bat If a hostess wishes to vary this order of 
placing the silver somewhat she may do #0, and the 
able you qnote was not badly set, even if it was a little 


unconventional. 


mel 


Hakuer BE —Ae you and I know, a card is de 
manded for each hostess mentioned in a formal recep- 
um every guest who attends or sends 
cards, and av additional card for the hasbands of the 
married hostesses from the mascaline guests, but I 
can anderstand that you feel, as I do, that it is absurd, 
whatever etiquette may demand, to bestow on any one 
household a whole pack of those expensive bite of 
pasteboard—one's cards, My advice would be—and I 
am very eure that you will wot be criticised for follow- 
ing itto leave two of your own and two of your 
mother’s cards and three of your father’s at the recep- 
tion you quote, where three hostesses will entertain, 
two of them married women, Your cards will signify 
that one ie left for the hostess par excellence, and one 
ladies inclusive, and an aiditional card of 
Yes, you are 
cted to call on one of the days mentioned on the 
plion invitation, besides attending the reception 
taelf: the days are for making your after-call, and you 
should leave the same number of cards then that you 
to at the reveption. It ts all the more important to | 
make the after-call if you go to the reception; you | 
want Lo show appreciation of your hostess's hospitality. 


tion invitation f 


for the other 


your father’s for the host of the house 
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REED & BARTON 
Si/versmiths 
ask special attention 


to their New 


Designs in fine 


Sterling Silver 'TABLEWARES 


both Simple 


also to ma 


and Elaborate 
ny beautiful 


Individual Pieces, including 


Punch Bowls, Loving Cups, && Tankards 


and to the Toilet, Smoking, 


&F Desk 


may now be seen at their Salesrooms 


N“” g1 Union Square & 6 Maiden Lane 


New 


Sets which 


York 








8th Thousand 
in England 


3d Edition 
in United States 





It has induced London to 


The novel of the mom 


busy heralding the author as a 
Bronté.—London Correspondence 


THE GREAT ENGLISH SUCCESS 


draw a comparison between its 


author and George Eliot, and unquestionably nothing so good, so 
perfectly finished, has come from an English pen since her busy 
hand was laid to rest.—R. H. Sropparp, in The Mail & Express. 


RED 
POTTAGE 


BY MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


Author of «‘The Danvers Jewels’’ and ‘Diana Tempest”’ 


ent, selling at the rate of 


1000 COPIES A DAY 


is Mary Cholmondeley’s ‘‘ Red Pottage.’ 
furor, and the other critics followed enthusiastically. 


The Spectator started the 
Society is now 
second George Eliot or Charlotte 
of the Evening Post. 





INTENSELY INTERESTING 


One cannot refuse to be interested. 
Every chapter excites an eager desire 
for the next one . she has made 
a dignified, fresh, and interesting ad- 
dition to contemporary fiction.— JN. Y. 
Tribune 


Worth more than a wilderness of 


$1 


EXQUISITE PERCEPTION 


A tale told with exquisite perception 
and elaboration. For completeness and 
finish, for quiet excellence, the book 
must go right to the front of contem- 
porary literature.—Dazly Telegraph 

| (London). 


ordinary novels. —Saturday Review. 
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The Cod awarded at the 
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GOOD FORM 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
Questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed 
The Bazan has a very lange correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail 


Curoxers.—It is a little far ahead to predict cos- 
tumes and customs for next June weddings, but it is 
not probable that there will be mnch change in the 
latter, and for the former I may be able to give you a 
suggestion or two. 1. would, if I were you, give the 
preference to white crépe de Chine rather than China 
silk for the wedding dress; the crépe is so much pret- 
tier, besides being the most fashionable thing at 
present and capable of endless wear, cleaning, and 
dyeing ; with lace-insertion trimming it will be charm- 
ing, even if you cannot use the point-lace bertha that 
you have. A skilfal dressmaker might arrange the 
bertha on the neck, but, as you say, it would be much 
better with a heavy silk or satin than with one of the 
soft silks that you want to wear. You should wear 
white satin slippers with the white dress and white 
Suéde gloves, if you wear any gloves. Personally I 
like one maid of honor—the only attendant that a bride 
has—to be dressed in white too, but that is a matter 
of taste; a white muslin over pink silk would be 
pretty, although not very new. Why not wait to 
decide that costume until the spring stuffs make their 
appearance, and choose something then? A batiste, 
silk mall, soft crépe cloth seems better than the muslin, 
as everything now is clinging. A four-v’clock wed- 
ding isa very good time for a June function. The 
menu need not be elaborate, but have it served at little 
tables, if possible, either on a piazza which is screened, 
or in a cool dining-room. Here is a suitable menu for 
the season : 

Iced consommé. 
Lobster Newburg. Sandwiches, 
Chicken patties, boned turkey, tomato mayonnaise 
salad, rolls 
Ice-cream, strawberries, cake. 
Candy, coffee. 


It will save you trouble to rent steamer chairs, all 
though if you buy them they may be stored on the 
other side to await your return trip; you may engage 
those yon rent before you go on the steamer, write for 
them, or see the deck steward a day or two before you 
sail. A good tailor-made suit with shirt-waiete is the 
best of costumes for steamer wear whe all goes wel- 
with the wearer, but I would certainly advise you to 
have an old dress to fall back on in case of illness or 
when you are uncomfortable and want to lounge; the 
best thing for the purpose is a short golf skirt and 
coat and an vid flannel waist, and a golf cape which t+ 
indispensable on the steamer. There is no necessity 
for you to pay duty on the few pairs of gloves and the 
dress that you will bring home from Paris; it is under- 
stood that every one brings Ina certain amount of per- 
sonal attire, and there ie no need that you should de- 
clare what you mention. I could give you plenty of 
dresemakers’ addresses in Paris, but I do not know 
the kind that you want, and you will have no trouble 
when you get there in finding them; they leave cards 
for every stranger, and you can make your own choice 
after visiting the different establishments ; 
know, againet our roles to give addresses, 


it is, you 
Iam #0 
sorry, tow, that we cannot make an exception for you, 
and break our rule about giving Miss de Forest's ad- 
dress in Paris to you 


Wipow Brianx.—The .wearing of mourning is at 
present so much a matter of personal preference that 
every one has to decide individually what is right for 
them to do, always taking for granted that the pro- 
prieties are observed to a certain extent, and no one's 
feelings are shocked or hurt. A widow usually wears 
her veil two years, and deep mourning for at least that 
period, bat it is not obligatory to do either. She may 
leave off her veil whenever it seems to her right to do 
so, and she may wear the kind of dre-ses you de- 
scribe—those made of black goods, but not regular, 
covventional, mourning altire—witheut fear of being 
harshly criticised. I should advixe that she wears 
black for at least two years, however, and dresses 
plainly made. She may wear bonnes and hats made 
of silk or straw, plainly trimmed with black ribbon 
and wings, mourning ornaments and flowers, and the 
little face veils bordered with crape that are so pretty 
and becoming. In the instance that you quote, where 
a widow wants to consider her son's preferences, she 
has the best of reasons for not wearing what he objects 
to, and she is very wise to accompany him to quiet 
little entertainments such as concerts, charity fairs and 
Sétes, \ectures, aud other functions of the kind, after 
her first year of seclusion and mourning 


A Pearcexev Reapes.—The wording of your first 
question is rather involved, so it may be that I have 
uot mastered ite import correctly. As far as I can 
understand it Mrs. A. was invited to a large and formal 
reception, #0 wae Mrs. X; now whatever the circum- 
stances may be, If both ladies attended they are never- 
theless bound to make an after-call. 1 4m sure if you 
will read the past columns of Good Form carefully 
you will find it invariably stated that a large and formal 
reception demands an after-call from those invited to 
attend it. When the cards of invitation are engraved 
especially for the function, the entertaining and ser 
vice are elaborate, then the function demandsacall. I 
cannot give any other rule; and, of course, every ove 
has to judge for themselves where to draw the line 
about calling, a8 a small tea or days do not demand 
call«. I think, however, you will find in the Good 
Form colamn aleo the rule to make a call when in 
doubt; it never does any barm to be over-courteous 
And another thing to 
remember is that the rules you find given in Manners 
and Social Usages aud other etiquetie books are appli- 
cable to New York and other big cities, but in emaller 
places, where one's visiting list is not so large, and 
there are not so many secial claims on a woman as 
there would be on a society woman in the cities, the 
roles are not fllowed strictly. In a big city, for in- 
atance, it is considered enough to exchange calls once 
during the whole winter season, but in a smaller place 
this would seem very unfriendly between good ac- 
quaintances, and in the same way the rales about 
after-calls must vary somewhat in different places. 
So, if I were you, I would make the after-cal! without 
question. In saying good-by, one always shakes hands 
with the hostess last, the hostess par excellence, the 
oldest lady in the family or the mother. 


paid to the comfort of ladies travelling alone on the 
New York Central Lines make it the favorite route. 








L Se. SS  S eaee 
just like other people, and many of them have voluntarily written 


us telling how they had cured their own and their patients’ dan- 
druff and prevented baldness by using 


Coke Dandruff Cure 


the only absolutely sure remedy and cleanser for diseased scalps. 
It penetrates the scalp, and keeps the roots healthy, so the hair 
can g1ow 
Many so-called “ Hair Restorers ” contain poisonous substances 
that frequently cause paralysis. Avoid them 
Druggists sell it. Barbers use it. If yours does not, send 


one dollar and his r a bottle, prepaid, by express. 


mame for 
A. BR. BREMER ©0., 28 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
CANADIAN )BPOT—Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd, Toronto. 

















Odp 


For Toilet and Bath 


Answers every household purpose. 
It is just the soap for the bath room 
and the every-day soap tray. Sold 
everywhere. Made by 


Swift and Company, Chicago 


100 


SAVE YOUR SKIN 


How to Preserve, Purify and Beaus 
tify the Skin and Complexion. 


The clearest, softest, whitest skin, free 
from pimple, spot, or blemish, is produced 
by Curicuga Soar. It prevents pimples, 
blackheads, blotches, red, rough, and oily 
skin, and other facial blemishes, rashes, and 
eruptions, because it prevents inflammation 
and clogging of the Pores, the cause of most 
complexional disfigurations. 
























Imparts Energy 
Worsford's Acid Phosphate 


When vitality and nerve force have 
become impaired by illness its value is 
wonderful. Induces refreshing sleep. 
Genuine bears name Horsvorp’s on wrapper. 














Coe’s EczemaCure $1 iat inan 


for all skin diseases. Saroples Free by mail. Coe Chem. Co.,Cleveland,O, 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


A Constant Reaves.—On page 933, in Bazan No. 
44, there is a good model for you ty copy. You will 
notice there is a band of velvet that shows a little be- 
low the edge of the over-skirt. The material is so 
elaborately covered in its design that it would be a 
mistake to use any trimming on it, except this band 
of velvet on the under-skirt. 





Conetanor.—The best material for your black gown 
would be an embrvidered chiffon or mousseline de 
sole. In Bazan Nw. 50 there is an illustration of a 
very pretty black mousseline gown that 1 should 
advise using as a model. You will see the waist is 
cut low, but you could change that without spoiling 
the design of the gown. I do not think you will be 
pleased with a bright cherry silk poplin; the lighter 
colors are more fashionable this year. A very pale 
turquoise blue, a rose pink, or a white I should advise 
decidedly, and a silk or Liberty satin will be better 
than a poplin if you wish to have ittucked. Just now 
the panne velvets and the mirror velvets are extremely 
fashionable for waists, but these are not tucked all 
over. They have the clusters of tucks in front and at 
the back. 


Weereen Sunsonriser.—The chiffon yoke and collar 
will not look so well with your material as an unlined 
| lace yoke and lace collar. Buy a cream-white lace, as 
itis much more becoming. Cut the collar rounding 
in front and high in the back; then put the lace over 
that quite full. You can puta little edge of pink vel- 
vet just inside the top of the collar if you want to 
carry out the color scheme of the waist. The narrow 
velvet ribbon put on a ruffle of chiffon below the yoke 
would look well, but be carefal not to have the ruffle 
too full, Just now it is the fad to have everything in 
the nature of a fichu made rather scant. 


CHRISTMAS 


LITTLE rough carpen- 
tering - work will pro- 
duce a doll’s sofa, beau- 
tiful to a child. The 
one here shown is 14 x 

6 inches, and 9 inches high. 
The seat is 3} inches from the 
floor. These proportions are 
quite satisfactory. The seat is 
a trifle padded with wadding, 
and the upholstering is done 
in pink-and-white cretonne. 
A valance covers the space in 
front from the seat to the floor. 





@n. 


HIS doll’s bed is 14 x 8} 

inches, and 134 inches high. 
The bed part is 4 inches from 
the floor. The construction 
may be rough, for the boards 
are all covered with pink-and- 
white silkolene. The valance 


and draperies are neatly hemmed, and the 
curtains are tied back with white ribbons. 
The pillow is lace-trimmed, and the counter 
pane is of piqué. The little comfortable at 
the foot of the bed is of pink silk. 


rs : 














PRETTY handkerchief -case is made of 
yellow woven straw, green satin ribbon, 
and quilted white satin. The bottom of the 














DRESS 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Constant Reaver.—You can buy the gowns—or, as 
they are called in the shops, the robes—of Brussels net 
at any of the large department stores in New York. 


The Bazar does not give the name of any firm in this | 


column, but if you will send to any of the leading 
firms who advertise in the Bazar, you can easily get 
what you want. The embroidered Brussels vet, as 
well as the satin cloths, can also be bought at these 
shops. 

The flannel waist should be made as simply as pos- 


sible, with just a little fulness at the shoulders, and a | 


slight blouse effect in front; at the back a pointed 
yoke or no yoke at all—whichever is most becoming— 
and emall sleeves finished with pointed cuffs. It is the 
pattern of the simple wash shirt-waists that were 
worn during the summer. If you have so much dif- 
ficulty iu getting the flare you want on your skirt, you 
would best use one of those patterns that have a cir- 
enlar flounce around the back and sides. Any good 
pattern of skirt now will give you a flare. It is neces- 
sary to have it in order to make the gown look smart. 
I should advise your buying a smooth-faced blue cloth 
and trimming it very elaborately, and having a dark 
blue silk or satin waist, or even a velvet waist, to wear 
under the jacket. The newest skirts are trimmed with 
the cnt-work effect, the material being cut away either 
in straight bands or in scallops, and showing between 
the bands a material of another color. Silk, satin, 
velvet—all are used for this purpose. 

There are a number of silk costumes made up that 
are very good indeed, but if you want to be in the very 
height of fashion, you would best buy a velveteen or 


velvet costame with skirt and coat, and wear it with | 


different waists. The coat must have a high flaring 
collar made to fasten at the throat, not ta turn away 
and leave a V-shaped opening, as was the fashion last 
season. 


GIFTS EASILY MADE 





case (6 inches square) is of straw, 
bound with narrow green satin 


quilted satin. Four pieces of 
siraw 3 inches wide form the 
cover, two opposite pieces fold- 
ing down under the two pieces 
on the other sides. These sec 
ond pieces are strapped down by 
two green ribbons fastened to- 
gether by a hook and eye un 
der a large bow. The pieces of 
straw forming the top and bot- 
tom of the case are joined to 
shirred green satin ribbon 3} 
inches wide, which forms a puff, 
allowing space for the handker- 
chiefs. Pink ribbon may be sub- 


pieces of floor matting, which 
can be purchased in all sorts of 


bons used to match. A liberal 

sprinkling of sachet-powder in 
a thin layer of wadding is an important ad- 
dition under the quilted silk. 


@a. 
HIS gas-screen is made over a wire frame 
74x64 inches. The frame is tightly cov- 
ered with rose-colored taffeta silk, edged with 
a tiny shirring of silk. The inside of the 
screen is here shown. Naturally there is no 





reason why the color should be necessarily 
rose. This color is chosen as preferable 
merely because it is especially becoming to 
aoe persons, and makes a soft, pleasant 
ight. 


ribbon, and lined with the white | 


stituted for green. The straw is | 


pretty artistic designs, and rib- | 
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People 


with impaired digestion or a 
weak stomach, invalids, peo- 
ple who want an easily digested 
food with the largest amount of 
nourishment, will find Mellin’s 
Food to be a very satisfactory 
article. It can be taken with milk 
or with water or put into the tea or 
coffee ; it may be used in any way to 
suit the taste. It is strengthening, 
nourishing, and easily digested. 


Mellin’s Food 


We are using Mellin’s Food 
almost entirely for a case of 
stomach trouble and find it just @& 
the food necded. Mrs. H. 
acobs, 293 Alexander Street, 
ochester, N. Y. 


Send us a postal fora free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
























Dyspepsia 

One of the many causes of dys- 
pepsia is the use of cereal foods im- 
properly prepared. People fancy 
that grain food is simple, and conse- 
quently healthful. Whole grains, 
wheat, oats, etc., contain quite large- 
ly an element as indigestible as wood 
and no more nutritious. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


being entirely free from indigestible 
matter is peculiarly adapted to such 
as require an easily digested diet. 

When buying Cream of Wheat ask 
for our beautiful gravures of north- 
western scenery. Your grocer gives 
one with each purchase of two pack- 
ages. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Two Boys in Fiction 


|'KIT KENNEDY 
Country Boy 
By S. R. CROCKETT 


(Author of “ The Red Axe ’’) 
The Author’s Best Work 

It is certainly out and away the best 
story Mr. Crockett has written in years. 
The Spee tator. 


$1 50 


THE HUMAN BOY 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


(Author of “ Children of the Mist”) 
A Boy’s Book 
Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what 
boys do, and can lay bare their inmost 
thoughts.— 7he Academy. 


$1 25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 




















"QPUN-GLASS' 


RUSIL FINISH 
DRESS LININGS, 


36 inches wide 
OL 
TO BE HAD IF ALL ms \) 


AND 


“MIDNIGHT FAST BLACK 


J.W.GODDARD & SONS NEW YORK 
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WO things are essential to a baby’s health aud 
comfort: the first is proper food, and the second 
1s proper tralning The ignorant bo tions of keep 
t of the time ir a baby s mouth, 
and of moving it about each time it cries, are fatal 
to the well-being of babyhood. They result in the famil- 
iar type of haggard, nervous infant, with every variety of 
pallor and ill temper, who has no organic trouble, but 
who is yet a constant anxiety and care, simply because it 
has not been well trained or properly fed. The placid 


ing something mos 


infant companion who amuses itself contentedly in re- 
sponse to the right kind and amount of food and atten- 
tion is too much a stranger 

Given a norma! child, the first rule in training it is not 
to pick it up every time it cries. It is difficult for a mo- 
ther not to respond to the repeated cries of her child, 





























MIXING THE WATER AND SUGAR 


The vigorous cry of a baby who is giving its body and 
lungs exercise is not like the plaintive, fretful, or sharp cry 
of a suffering child, or the familiar wailing which stops 
fora time as soon as the infant is rocked or petted or given 
what it wants. Provided that it is well and has what it 
needs in the matters of food and clothing, this cry should 
be ignored; and though it persist pitifully at first, it will 
cease altogether after a time, and the baby will then cry 
only when there is some reason for it 

What is the best food for babies? There is but one an 
swer to this question—mother’s milk; and therefore,when 
it is necessary to give something else instead, doctors en 
deavor, as far as possible, to imitate what nature provides. 
Cow’s milk contains all the elements necessary, but not in 
their right proportions. It should, therefore, undergo 
some changes befor given as food to a baby. 
These changes are produced in cow's milk by diluting it 
with lime-water and a solution of mix sugar 

The following formulas, for children from three days to 
ten months old, are given by Dr. L. Emmet Holt, professor 
of diseases of children inthe New York Polyclinic, attend 
ing physician to the Babies’ Hospital and the Nursery 
and Child's Hospital in New York 


being 





























STRAINING IT INTO THE MILE. 


Formula I. (3d or 4th to 14th day)—1-2} oz. to be given 
every 2 hours from 7 a.m. to 10 P.m., and every 4 hours 
between 10 p.m. and 7 A.M. 


Ingrediente—quantity of each required to 





mi 12 of 16 of. 9 on. Moon 
Milk, ounces... .....+...00+ sees 1 } ik ig | 2 
Cream, ounces... eee 1 | ik 1% 2 | 
Lime-water, ounces 1 is | lM 
Water, Ounces ...... 6... scene ee} o% 12 | 1g | 1836 | 
Milk sugar, even table-spoonfuls 1 2 2% 3 








Formula II. (2d to 6th week)—2-3} oz. to be given as 


before. 











GERD. coccccccccccocecoccosesoe coceece Moe, | Woe. | Bon | 
onal - | . 
| Milk, ounces. .... sosceveeee 2 | 8 By 
Cream, ounces 23 3 By 
Lime-water, ounces ............. 1% 1 ix | 2 
WERER, GRROED ccccccccccccccescs) BE 17 204 Wy 
Milk sugar, even table-epoonfals| 2 3 Bi 


Formula ITI. (6th to 11th week)—3—4} oz. every 2} hours 
from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m., and one feeding between 10 P.M. 
and 7 A.M 


lngredients—quantity of each required to 


make M on. 2 on. 32 o-. 36 of 
Milk, OUNCES..........-ceeeeees 3 B46 4 43 
Cream, Ounces. .........++s00- 3 Big 4 a 
Lime-water, ounces sc0eese 1% 1% 1 1 
Water, ounces ......... 163 19% Wy | Be 
Milk sagar, even table-spoonfuls 3 By 4 | 4% 


Formula IV. (11th week to 5th month)—4-6 oz. every 3 
hours from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m., one feeding between 10 P.M. 
and 7 A.M. 








| Ingrediente—quantity of each required to make 8 on 35 on 42 on 

| Milk, ounces ............+5- peecedeuecs 8 10 12 | 
Cream, ounces . oeee cocces 3g 4 5 
Lime-water, ounces 16 1% 2 | 
Water, ounces 15 194 28 | 
Milk sugar, even table-spoonfuls 3% 4 56 





























STERILIZING THE PREPARED MILK. 


Formula V. (5th to 10th month)—5-8 oz. every 3 hours 
from 10 a.m. to 7 P.m., but no feeding between 10 P.M. 
and 7 A.M. 


. . 
Ingredienta—quantity of each required to 





Won | Bos. 42 on Bus 
Milk, onnces............ 11 1344 15% 18 
| Cream, ounces . sees 3% 4 | «(5% 6 
| Lime-water, ounces lg lig | @ 2 
Water, ounces .......... . 133¢ 164g 19 22 
Milk sugar, even table-spoonfuls 4 443 | 5% 6% 


Toward the end of the first year beef juice, arrowroot, 
barley, oat, wheat, or rice jelly, or gruel may be given. 
During the second year eggs, mutton or chicken broth, 
and fruit juices, always with a doctor's advice as to what 
is most suitable for the child’s constitution 

The preparation of the milk is as important as its com- 
position 

Sterilizing and pasteurizing, which were unknown to 
mothers in the early part of the century, are now consid- 
ered essential to the well-being of infancy. They are both 

rocesses of heating for the purpose of destroying germs. 

ilk is sterilized when for an hour or an hour and a half 
it has been kept at the boiling-point—212°. It is pasteur- 
ized when it has been heated to 155° for half an hour. It 
is then rid for the time being of the germs which are the 
common enemies to life. such as typhoid and diphtheria, etc. 

Sterilized milk, though not so digestible as pasteurized 
milk, will keep pure on ice for two or three weeks, which 
in travelling is an advantage, whereas pasteurized milk 
will keep pure only two or three days. 


The water with which the milk sugar is dissolved in 
preparing infant food should first be sterilized, then mix- 
ed with the milk sugar while boiling, and then, through a 
funnel in which has been placed a layer of absorbent cot- 
ton thick enough to act as a filter, it should be strained 
into the mixture of lime-water, milk, and cream. The 
whole should then be poured into straight glass feeding- 





























READY FOR BOTTLING. 


bottles, as many as will be requried for all the feedings 
during twenty-four hours, so that the milk may not be 
disturbed. he bottles should previously have been 
washed with hot soapsuds, and then kept in boiling wa- 
ter for twenty minutes. As soon as they have been filled 
with the prepared milk they should be corked at once 
with absorbent cotton and set into a pasteurizer, or large 
tin holder, which should be covered with the tin cover 
that makes part of the pasteurizing apparatus, set into 
the deep pan which makes another part of it, and this 
should then be filled with water hot enough to keep the 
bottles imprisoned above at a temperature of 155° for one- 
half hour. 

The same apparatus serves for sterilizing or pasteur- 
izing, the difference being only in the temperature and 
time needed for the different processes. When this is 
complete the bottles should be removed from their tin 
case, and placed first in tepid and then in iced water, or 
under a faucet of running cold water, in order that they 
may cool as quickly as possible. Until they are needed 
they should be kept in an ice-chest. Shortly before feed- 





























IT SHOULD BE CLOSELY CORKED 


ing-time one of the bottles should be put into very hot 
water in a pan a quarter the depth of the bottle, and left 
there until it has heated so that a few drops of the milk 
poured on the sensitive part of the wrist will feel very 
warm, but not really hot. A straight rubber nipple taken 
from the clean water, in which it should remain from one 
feeding to another, must then replace the cotton cork, 
When the bottle has been wrapped in flannel, so that the 
milk will not grow cold, the child may be fed. 








Suits and Cloaks 


\ opportunity of pur- 
chasing several hundr 
pieces of fine suitings and 
cloakings at a figure which 
enables us to inaugurate 
the biggest Reduced Price 
Sale that we have ever an- 
nounced. You can now se- 
—= a stylish garment at a 
reduction of one-third 
from former prices. 
Order from this Reduced 
Price Sale as freely as you 
wish; send back anything 
you don’t like,and WE WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY. 
One - third has been 
cut off the price of 
ev suit and cloak in our 
line, but the quality of ma- 
terials and workinanship is 
right up to our usual stan 
ard—just as good as if you 
paid doulis the rnoney. 


Tailor-made Suits, former 
price 85; reduced to $3.34. 
$10 Suits reduced 

to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced 
to $10. 

$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 

Winter Jackets, former price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 

Separate Skirts, former price $4; reduced to $2.67. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $8 Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 

prices on Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy Day 
Suits and Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Silk Skirts, ete. 


We are also closing out a few sample garments 
which were made up for exhibition in our salesroom at 
one-half their regular prices. We tell you about hun- 

reds of reduced price garments in our Winter Cata- 
logue and Bargain List, which will be sent Free, 
together with samples of the materials, to any lady 
who wishes them. Write to-day for Catalogue, Sam 
ples, and Bargein List; don’t delay—the choicest 
goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
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Peder’s Pompadour 


SKIRT PROTECTOR |; 


by United 


Soars high above all other skirt bindings 
Is unapproachable in quality and durability 
Is guaranteed to last as long as the Skirt 


FEDER’S IS THE ORIGINAL 


as it is also the Best, 


(Covered States and Foreign Patents . 


and it 


RETAILS AT 7c. PER YARD 


The Genstas bas the name ouae g's wy = - ba yard, 


snd on vere ile 





Don't a ept tonbalent imitation 
it is suible tc mate auwd 
FEDER'S, which is its 

At all First-Class Dry Go« 


J. W. GODDARD & SON 


at any price, for 
etter than 
best 





xis Stores, « 
Establishe 


1847 


” write to 


’ New York 


eRe het Rate 











For sale by all leading retailers. 





WHY GO TO EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 
OPERATING OVER THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 


“Sunset Limited,” 


SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes and of 
snow, will carry you SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, AND 
PLEASANTLY to America’s famous winter resorts 
in California. 
Species through trains, consisting of sleeping and 
qin ~ cars, will leave New York Saturdays and Tues- 
S, connecting directly with the “ Sunset Limited ” 
ew Orleatis. 

at ror full information, free illustrated pamphlets,maps, 
and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets. 
and e checked, apply to Edwin Hawley, Ast 

Gen’! Traffic Manager, 9 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Reduced Priceson}H ARPER’S BAZAR 


| TWENTY-FOUR PAGES 





Terms: 


10 Cents a Copy—$4 00 a Year, in Advance 
Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 





Subscriptions 


may begin with any Number 





New York City: FRANKLIN SQUARE 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


LONDON: 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W 





Also for Sale at Brentano’s, 


37 Avenue de |l’Opéra, Paris 





HE readers of the Bazar will be 

interested to note in this number 

the first of a series of articles en- 

titled, ‘‘ American Authoresses of 
the Hour.” Our American short story is 
taking its place in every nation of the 
world that reads, and it is within com- 
| paratively recent years that American wo- 
| men have taken a distinct place‘among those 
who write the short story. Famous among 
these, each with her own peculiar field of 
literary work, stand Mrs. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart—who is the subject of the present 
article-- Miss Mary E. Wilkins, Octave 
Thanet, Mrs. Margaret Deland, Mrs. Burton 


nett. Each of these authors will be treated 
in an article in HarPER’s Bazar during the 
coming season. ‘The articles will not be 
personal, gossipy affairs, but semi-biograph- 
ical, semi-descriptive, of the life and work of 
these distinguished women; and they will 
prove unquestionably of great interest to the 
women of this country, as showing not only 
what a talented woman can accomplish to 
day in this field, but also the energy and ca 
pacity for painstaking which each and all 
have shown. The interesting article on Mrs. 
Stuart which appears in this number will be 





followed next week by perhaps the best 
short story Mrs. Stuart has ever written. It 


, entitled * 
Sa. 
NE of the special features of the Decem- 
ber 28 Bazar will be a double - page 
article on ** Fencing as an Exercise for Wo- 
men.” The article not only describes the 
method of teaching, but brings out the fact 


is a Christmas story Egypt.” 


of the great influence which such an exer- | 


cise has in making a woman graceful and 
dignified in bearing, and healthy in body. 


| General Horace Porter, 


Harrison, and Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- | 


HE next number of the Bazar will also 
contain an interesting article, entitled, 
**Manila from a Woman's Point of View,” 
which explains itself. It is written by a wo- 
man who has recently returned from Manila. 


Sn. 


ISS KATHARINE DE FOREST'S let- 
ter in the same number—the issue of 
December 23—is a bright account of the 
fashions of American and French women in 
Paris to-day, as exhibited at the reception of 
our ambassador in 


@n. 


Paris. 

{" will be interesting to compare in such 
smal! space as one issue of ‘he Bazar the 

fashions and costumes of Americans in the 

Philippine Islands, New York city —for 

there are several pages of New York fash- 

ions—and Paris. 


ys cut-paper pattern features of the com- 

ing Bazar are especially novel, and cal- 
culated to meet the demands of the present 
season. The first is a very pretty and useful 
rainy-day skirt of the newest lines and length. 
This is to be accompanied by an cqually 
handsome golf cape, to be issued in women’s 
and girls’ sizes. Besides these practical pat- 


<.. 


| terns a third fashionable bodice for young 
| girls will be issued with the same number of | 


| testimony to their unique value. 


the Bazar. The increased demand for these | 
unapproachable patterns furnishes the best 
The com- 
ing designs will comprise all the points of 
novelty, fashion, and exclusiveness that have 


made toward the past success of the Cut | 
Paper Pattern Department, and assure for it | 


a continued and deserved popularity. 








THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
cattvet answer any letters by mail 


Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that it 


Aw Op Sunsonrtser.—New York and, I fancy, most 
large cities are now full of stores in which beautiful 
plaster casts are sold. We used to have to buy them 
of image - venders, or go over into out-of-the-way 
streets and poke about in dusty shops to find them, 
Now Fifth Avenue itself has shops filled with beaati- 
ful casts, their windows a joy to look upon. Your best 
plan would be to write to Miss Vail, of the Public Edu- 
cation Association, New York, and she will tell you 
where and how the caste are ordered for the schools, 
and where you can get your best and most carefully 
considered list. In Boston you might write for a 
catalogue of Caproni’ casts, Newcomb Street. 
said to have the finest collection there. 


Mas. J. B. K.—An autograph means a name which 
is written by one’s self, and therefore there should be 





| or Mrs, appear anywhere on it. 


| self. 


no title prefixed. No one, for instance, would think of 
signing one’s name “ Mrs. Smith.” Arabella or An- 
toinette or Rebecca, but neither “* Mrs.” nor “* Miss.” 
John Smith or Jonas or Edward would also write 
his Christian name before his surname. So that 
your autograph quilt ought certainly not to have Mr. 
Mrs. John Smith 
must have a Christian name, and that she writes her- 
If you write the names, you are privileged to use 
the title, bat then the name ceases to be an autograph. 


Mus. F. L. B.—You ask for the name of a “ firm 
where I can buy artificial (sic) English ivy for interior 
decoration.” Do you mean “ artificial,” and can it be 
that you mean to use an artificial plant in your house? 
It must be that you want it for some stage setting, for 
I can hardly imagine it in any place called a home. 
The whole sentiment of flowers in-doors lies in their 
vitality, their reality, in the fact that they are alive and 
growing, expressing “a life within a life,” the eternal 
beanty and mystery of creation. And so, my dear 
friend, be glad that the ivy which you loaned to a 
friend has been lost or destroyed, and content your- 
self with something leas pretentious, but real. Get a 
fern, cut branches from bushes, get a pot of growing 
ivy—do anything rather than be tempted again into 
any semblance of an artificial plant in-doors or out. 


H. P.—There are a dozen inventions for holding 
books open. You must go to different stores for 
them, or ask some of your tradesmen to send for them 
foryou. Some of these inventions take the form of a 
light wooden stand provided with a wire which moves 
on a groove, and which can be pushed up or down the 





open page. You ought to have no trouble in finding 


He is 


The 


what you want. If you cannot get it in the town 
where you live, write tosome large department or book 
store in New York or Boston, and it will be sent you. 


Y. ¥. ¥.—See article entitled “ The Head and the 
Hair,” published in the Bazar of September 30, and 


the one on “‘ The Complexion” in the issue of Novem- | 


ber 4. 


Susscemmen —See the articles entitled ‘ Suggestions 
in the Bazan of December 2, and | 
"in the isene of Decem- | 


for Christmas Gifts” 
“ Christmas Gifts Easily Made * 
ber 9. 


X. Y. Z.—The reason that you only see the sil 
ver figures on your wall-paper when the light falls 


on them is the reason why most of us object to such | 


figures, whether iu gilt or in silver. The uncertainty 
about them destroys one’s sense of repose in any 
room 


Why dp you not paint the wild rose on your china? | 


The pink with the green, in the first place, would be 
pretty, and, in the second place, if, xs you say, you 
want to conventionalize 
china for the decoration of the box you are making 
to hold your shirt-waiets, you could hardly have an 
easier model to follow. But I would not attempt to 
color the china first. Keep it white. I fear for your 
results if you try to get a green. 

I am glad that you are interested in pyrography. 
There are so many good results to be obtained by it. 
Have you ever tried what you could do with an ordi- 
nary kitchen settle? But you may be right about so 
dark a piece of farnitare being introduced into that 
light bed-room. If you are clever enongh, however, 
to work with the hot iron, you onght to be clever 
enough to paint and to atencil, in which case you 
might paint your box white, and stencil the wild-rose 
design on it. If that idea does not appeal to yon, yon 
might use a staff like that on your bed or in your 


hangings, nailing it on carefally with brase-headed | 


nails. Or, again, you might imitate your wall-paper 
in paint, weing green and silver. Or you might #tain 
it a light color to harmonize with your walls, and then 
use the hot fron. 

The only glass proper to those old sideboards is the 


gines of old decanters, or that of crystal bowls with | 


covers. Ordinary salad-bowls, tumblers, wine-glasses, 
and pitchers ought to be under cover. Perhaps a 
prejadice against dust lies at the basis of this custom, 
dust in places where it might be unperceived by one 
ready to use a given piece. 


1099 


Stern Bros 


are showing in their 


Fur Dep’ts 
large assortments of the most 
desirable class of 
Fur and 
Fur-Lined Garments, 
Neck Scarfs, 

Boas, Muffs, 
Animal Floor Rugs 
and 

Coachmen’s Furs 


all of which will be found 
very appropriate for 


Holiday Gifts 
West 23d St. N.Y. 








Pure 
Linen 
Handkerchiefs 
For Everybody. 


The very sheer qualities and 
those with more substance, sizes 





big and little, Hemstitched, 
Embroidered, Lace, in almost 
endless variety, but all abso- 


lutely pure linen, at 


| “THE LINEN STORE.” 


| James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


| eownol 
Constable KC 


Plain and Fancy 


Lyons Silks. 


Satin Cométe, Regence, Satin Soutache, 
Faconné Imprimé, 

White Brocades, Satins and Silks 

For Wedding Gowns. 

Fancy Silks, Gazes and Crépes for Bridesmaids’ 


Dresses. Black Brocades, Moire, 
Regence, Taffetas 


| Empire Crépes 





| 
Faconné, Gouaché, Méteore and Broché Crépes 


Velvets 


the pattern used on your | 


Rich Fancy Velvets for Opera Wraps, 
Panne Velvets, Dress and Cloak Velvets. 


Broadovry A 1 91h bt. 


| NEW YORK. 


Our Church Music . 


would be greatly improved if more 
organists and singers knew of the 
methods pursued at the 

















GEORGE W. CHADW°CK, Musical Director. 
We will send to anyone interested our 
handsome illustrated pamphlet and all 
particulars that may be desired, 
All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
PRANK W. LE Boston, Mass. 


, General Manager, 
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CHRISTMA 
LESSON 


GELETT BURGESS 








Tue Goops were rough; the Goops were rude; 
The Goops were greedy with their food; 

They told wrong stories and they bawled; 
They never came when they were called; 
They broke their playthings by the drawerful 
Oh, they were actually awful! 


And yet, when Christmas came, with glee 
The Goops prepared a Christmas tree, 
And hung their stockings, just as bold 
As if they had been good as gold. 
Imagine babies so unpleasant 

Expecting any Christmas present! 


But Santa Claus he came and said 

He'd take them home with him instead; 

And in the stockings of his toys 

He stuffed those naughty girls and boys. 
The Goops were too afraid to say things 
When they were treated just like playthings! 


The Wooden Soldiers made them mind; 
The Jumping-Jack was quite unkind; 
The Dollies did their best to tease; 
Jack-in-the-Box was worse than these 
In short, the little Goops were treated 
To all their own bad ways repeated. 


The Soldiers and the Jumping-Jacks 
Lamed all the Goops with cruel whacks ; 
And all their clothes were cut and Lorn, 
Till hardly decent to be worn 

And as the Dolls stole all the dinner, 
The little Goops grew thin and thinner! 


And so they learned by day and night 
Politeness from the impolite, 

Till they at last were carried back 

In Santa Claus’s Christmas pack, 


And given to themselves—a pleasant 5 


And appropriate form of Christmas present 


Now, little girls and little boys, 

You must not break your dolls and toys ; 
Be neither greedy, cross, nor rude, 

And do not grumble at your food 

Let these Goop babies be a warning 
When you araken Christmas morning! 
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